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NEXT SPRING — 


‘my enforced 
son Prison, I’ve been trying to 
make up for lost time and give - 


Speaking of Democratic Rights 


_- celled the 


By ELIZABETH G: FLYNN 


SINCE I RETURNED from 
silence in Alder- 


forth the innumerable speeches 
I bottled up while there. 

So far, since May, [I have 
spoken in ten Eastern and mid- 
western cities. 

‘But I have been denied the 
right to speak on four. occasions 
—two of them ironically enough, 
for this paper, under the aus- 
pices of. Freedom of the Press 
Committees = one in Washing- 


ton, D.C., and. on Saturday, Jan- 
uary ll, 
vhese instances hall keepers can- 


in Paterson, N.J. In 


hail 
pressure, claiming they had not 
known at first who the speaker 
was. Such is fame! 


I have been battling for free 


speech in Paterson since 1913;:. 


during the big IWW silk Strike. 
Forty-five years laver it is still 
denied. 

The other two occasions were 
at City College in N.Y. during 
my campaign and at two ‘col- 
leges in Milwaukee, Wis., during 
my recent visit. Students wanted 
to hear me but were denied the 
right by college authorities. 
Pending further attempts to 
overcome this situation [ sug- 
gest we make a special effort 


under ouvside 


} 


to get subs for our paper among 
students, so they can hear us 
this way, for the present. Their 
minds are open to new ideas, in - 
spite of repressions. | 

* 

I SPENT THE LAST weekend 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, for 
the present * national Worker 
drive, which is of two months’ 
duration and in which we .must 
increase our circulation by 5,000 
at least. : 

What’s the use of all of us 
diligently writing and working 
to put out a good paper unless 


-some people read it? 


We are modestly aiming for 
‘ (Continued on Page 12) 


ne Jobs Will Bloom 


Says 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


ke 


THE PRESIDENT’S economic report to Congress last 
week signaled an “everything’l) be fine by Spring” publici- 
ty drive to picture the economy in a rosy light. But uneme-- 


ployment is pushing into - the 
fifth million. 

This campaign to justify the 
administration’s do-nothing pecl- 
icy, on the ground that the econ- 
omy is only going through a 
“readjustment”, has been cou- 
pled with an attack on “infla- 
tionary” wage demands by the 
President. | 


True, the President as on pre- 
vious occasions, also appealed 
to industry agarmst price raises 
“unwarranted by costs.” But the 
latter appeal is meaningless be- 
cause it 1s a request for the, vol-. 
untary cooperation of each 
profit-seeker in the _ capitalist 
economy. On the other hand, the 
appeal does serve to stiffen the 
ranks of employers against 
wage increases. 

THERE IS NO doubt that the 
President’s stataement that “‘la- 
bor must recognize that wages 
that go beyond overall produc- 
tivity gains are inconsistenv 
with stable prices’, was: direc- 


‘ted mainly at the Uniited Auto- 
‘mobile Workers, the first major 


union in line for wage bargain- 


enezuelans Dump Standard Oil Despot 


(EDITOR’S NOTE — History 
tmoves faster than the linotype 
machine. Just as the printer had 
completed the following article, 
news came that Venezuelan dic- 
tator Jimenez had been over- 
thrown, Jimenez had fled to the 
Deminican Republic and a mil- 
itary junta had taken over in 


Caracas.) : 
- By A. B. Magil 


THE DAY of reckoning seems 
definitely to have arrived in 
Venezuela. By the time this ap- 
pears in print, the military dic- 
tatorship of Gen. Marcos Perez 
Jimenez may have been over- 
thrown after more than _ nine 
years of murderous misrule,. But 
even if . paunchy, A3-year-old 
gauleiter of the Standard Oil 
province succeeds in riding out 
this particular cyclone, the days 
of- his despotism are numbered. 


On New Year’s Day a revolt 
, Of the Air Force, backed by sev- 
eral Army units, erupted at the 
air base at. Maracay, 50 miles 
‘west of_the capital, Caracas. It 
“was crushed in one day and 
some 17 young officers 
into exile in néjighboring Colom- 
bia, 


This writer, commenting in 


handwriting has 
~, larger, 


fled | 


the Daily Worker of Jan. 6 
on the abortive revolt, said: 

“As 43-year-old fat, taciturn 
Perez Jimenez sits _ heavily 
guarded in the National Palace 
at Caracas, can it be that, for 
all the power of Standard Oil 
and oily Dulles, there is hand- 
writing on the wall?” 


In the past three weeks the 
grown much 
more ominous. For it 
is no longer the weak hand of 
a small group of officers, act- 
ing. clumsily*and apart from the 
people, but the hand of the 
Venezuelan people’ themselves 
tha is spelling. the doom of 
one of the .worst dictatorships 
in the world. 

On Tuesday a general strike 
shook Caracas and neighboring 
towns with the demand that 
Perez Jimenez go. The guns of 
troops and police, loyal to the 
regime, were turned against 
strikers and demonstrators. 
Twenty were reported killed and 


Many wounded, 


The general strike was pre- 
ceded by a strike of students— 
from kindergarten ‘to college— 
most of whom remained away 
from school Monday. The school 
strike continued into Tuesday, 


merging with the struggle of 
the adult population. — 


* 


TROUBLE for Perez Jimenez 
began when he appeared to be 


at the pinnacle of success, On 
15 a plebiscite was held - 


Dec. 
in place of the originally sched- 
uled Presidential] election. The 
voters were asked to. express 
their approval or disapproval of 
the regime. They stayed.away 
from the polls in droves. — 

This didn’t prevent the gov- 
ernment from announcing a 
smashing victory for Perez 
Jimenez, who had decided. not to 
risk another election such as 
that of 1952, in which he had 
been compelled to fake the re- 
turns in order to emerge the 
winner. 

With the government on the 
payroll of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Texas Co., Royal Dutch 
Shell and other big foreign 
(chiefly U.S.) companies; with 
the Rockefellers’ Standard Oil 
and the Rockefellers’ John Fos- 
ter Dulles backing Perez Jime- 
nez; with the country supposed- 
ly wallowing in unprecedented 
prosperity and the people re- 


_ ported to be allergic to politicos, 


it looked as if Venezuela’s lit- 
tle Hitler had nothing to worry 
about. 

But the revolt of the young 
Air Force officers opened a 
Pandora’s box of afflictions. The 
dictator andthe military brass 
sought to resolve the power 
Squabble at the top by shuffling 
and reshuffling the cabinet and 
giving the regime some political 
face-hfting without real demo- 
cratic change. 

It was at this point that the 
supposedly apathetic people en- 
tered the scene. The students 
sparked the struggle. The Uni- 
versity of Caracas students had 
already struck last November 
in protest against the farcical 
plebiscite. Now they and the stu- 
dents at various high schools 
began to stage demonstrations 
demanding restoration of civil 
liberties and the release of all 
political prisoners. Police fired 
on one demonstration, wounding 
two teen-agers, but the young- 
sters continued the battle day 
after day. 


+ AR 


THE MOVEMENT spread. 
and on Jan. 17 other civilian 


(Continued on Page 15) 


ing this year. The employers, 
incidental'y, have already put a 
higher price tag on 1958 ears 
that are not selling fast, despite 
several of the President’s ear- 
lier appeals on prices. ae 
THE ECONOMIC advisers 
the . President have atso per-* 
formed some statistical acrobate 


. ics to make the report look good. 


The main emphasis is put on ree 
sults for the entire year “as a 
prosperous one.” The fact that 
a sharp dive came in the final 
months of the year is noted, but 
is described as a small decline. 
The report says that for the 
year as a whole gross national 
product rose: five percent, but 
“four-fifths of this increase. was 
accounted for by rising prices.” 


In the final quarter, as the de- 


getting under way, 
says the repory,. 
in dollars be- 


cline was 
gross product, 
was 1.5 pereent 


low the mid-year level.. 


Personal income after. taxes, 
says the report, dropped by on- 
ly one half of one percent. But 
it is not pointed out that for the 
small-incomed people the dollar 
was reduced in purchasing pow- 
er by some four percent for the 


year and that the greaat bulk 


of the fall in income was in 
wages and farm income. 

A FEELING OF anger seems 
to be developing in labor’s offi- 
cial circles over the Adminisirae- 
tion’s decision to let economie 
matters slide. James B, Carey, 
President of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, de- 
scribed the situation as'a “de- 
pression.” He said of the Presi- 
dent’s: economic message: 

“Blinded, as he has been from 
the beginning by his alavish 
adoration of big busjness, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has -shut his 
eyes to the economic facts of 
life in his fears about inflation. 

“The fact is that we are ina 


e. 


(Continued on Page 14). 
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NEXT WEEK 


Virginia Gardner reports on 
the unemployment situation in 
northern New Jersey. eae 

She interviews workers filing 
for unemployment compensa- 
tion, officials of the textile’ and 
auto unions, state labor leaders 
and state unemployment offi- 
cials. - 

A vivid picture of what reces- 
Sion means to the working peo 
ple. : 


TA enn 


? 
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World Trade Will Bring 
| Jobe. UAW Parley Told 


By William Allan and Sam Kushner 


_ DETROIT— Three-thousand United Auto Workers délegates here to a special con- 


vention on 1958-economic demands heard a ringing call for trade with socialist coun- 
tries and peace negotiations at the summit level as the way to: bring full employment 


for the crisis-ridden auto indus- 
try and the economy as a whole. 
The speech came from Charles 
Brooks, of Windsor, Ont., Ford, 
Lo¢al 444, Brooks was speaking 
jin support of a resolution on 
full employment before the con- 
vention which called for a vasv 
municipal, state and federal pro- 
gram of projects filling Ameri- 
ca’s peacetime needs. He. de- 
clared, however, that the resolu- 
tion was “delinquent” in a num- 
ber of respects. 
~ The resolution, he _ insisted, 
says nothing of the failure of 
Ford to-fill in an order for 1 000 
cars from China bedause the 
U. S. government stopped it. 
The local, whose membérs are 
currently on another two week 
layoff, is in possession of a copy 
of a letver from vhe U. S. gov- 
ernment to Ford stopping the 
China order; said Brooks. The 
_Industry, he maintained, should 
' sell cars to all who are willing 
to buy them. 
* 


Brooks also took issue with a 
section of the resolution that re- 
fers to.the Soviet Sputnik as a 
menace. 

“Sputnik is not the menace. 
Unemployment is the menace,” 
he said, “and the war budget of 
the United States is the danger. 
There should be a moratorium 
“gn war budgets. The resolution 


should talk about peacetime pro- 


duction.” 7 
The resolution, Brooks went 
on, should also urge the need for 


é, 


Mm I \ Mit (4 Lae eel 


(The accompanying - dispatch 
was sent as. the special conven- 
tion of the auto union on 1958 
bargaining got under way in De- 
troit. Next week’s Worker: will 
carry a full report.) 


STATE EPTEEEEE AEE EEE EEE 
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a peace conference at the sum- 
mit. He said that if it. was: all- 
right for the President’s heart 
specialists to consult. _Soviev 
heart specialists, ft should also 
be in place to consult the USSR 
on peace. 

“Labor stands today between 
iwo Goliaths,” said Brooks, “and 
labor has to say to each of these 


Goliaths —the U. S. and Soviet . 


governments— that there has to 
be a lasting peace: that would 
create full employment.” 
Brooks. ¢oncluded by urging 
the heads of the U. S. and USSR 
join with former Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson of Canada for 


peace. 
* 


WALTER REUTHER, 
ing -the convention, noted the 
concenvrated anti-labor attack 
aimed primarily at the United 
Auto Workers’ bargaining de- 
mands, and called for unity to 
defeat. the onslaught. 

As part of this big business 
drive to divide and weaken the 
UAW, .Renuther noted the speech 
of Sen. Barry Goldwater at a 
Republican rally two days ago 
in which Goldwater charged that 


open- | 


the UAW’s leaders “seized” the 
Michigan. Democratic Party and 
were. leading it to “socialism; 
President Eisenhower’s economic 
message calling for a hold--the- 
line policy on wages and the 
McClellan Commitvee’s start of 
its “investigation” of the UAW. 


a 
« 
. 


REUTHER, while calling for 


unity on the bargaining. package 
recommended by the general ex- 
ecutive board, made no mention 
of the strong demand from sec- 
vions of the union for reinstate- 


ment of the shorter work-week: 


demand. 

The call to delegates to press 
for reinstatement of the short-. 
er workweek demand, which last 
April’s UAW convention project- 
ed as the major objective this 
year, was blazed across’ the 
front pages of the local papers 
of Ford Local 600 and Dodge, 
Local 3, distributed to the dele- 
gates this morning. The two io- 
cals did not place the shorter 
workweek demand agains the 
Reuther profit-sharing proposal, 
but stressed that the reinstate- 
ment of the demand would bring 
the unity Reuther is requesting 
and which is needed to win the 
bargaining’ struggle of 1958. 
Both papers stress they are not 
fighting the recommendations 
of the UAW’s leaders. 

A wage increase based on a 
fuller estimate of the productiv- 
ity increase; an increase in Sup- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Chicago Meeting Spurs Drive 
For Worker Subs: Achieves 18% 


1 


CHICAGO. — There was no room for pessimists at the 34th anniversary meeting 


of the Worker.and Daily Worker held at Curtiss Hall last Saturday night. 
Chicagoans who attended. this. meeting, 
Press Committee, did more th 


They produced. 


Spurred:on by a 
peal: from Claude _ Lightfoot, 
Chairman of the Communist 
Party of Illinois, more than 50 
subscriptions to the Worker 
~were.handed in by the audience. 
Thus the, drive, begun in. this 
state for 700 subscriptions by 
Mid-year, got off to a flying 
start. Together with the work 
done by supporters of The 
Worker during the previous cou- 
ple of weeks, the meeting helped 
s reach a total of 18 percent of 
this goal on the first day of 
the drive. 

This is the fastest and most 
dramatic beinning of a Worker 
drive-in this area in almost a 
' decade. In addition to the total 
of 124 subscriptions reached at 
the meeting, the enthusiastic au- 
dience contributed more than 
$400 to help support The Worker 
maintain, the Illinois office of 
this newspaper, 

Lightfoot told the audience 
that “my contact with The 
Worker: and the Daily Worker 
mde a better American out of 
me.”’ He added that “the, Daily 
Worker and The Worker have 
been in the forefront of all that 
has been good and meaningful 
in our country during the last 
34 years.” He urged renewed and 
vigorous support of the weekly 
newspaper as a basis for the re- 


moving ap- 


_- establishment of the Daily Work- 


ex in the near future. 
~<A standing ovation greeted 
Bob Thompson, Communist lead- 


’ Potash, 


ay enjoy a fine evening of 


The 300 


which was under the auspices of the Freedom 
speeches and entertainment. 


er ‘who was the main speaker 
of the evening. Thompson 
brought greetings from Irving 
whom he had last seen 
in. Atlanta Penitentiary, where 
Potash is now jailed. Thompson 
stated that the time was ripe to 
carry out a vigorous fight for 
amnesty which would free Gil 
Green and Henry Winston. He 
stated that this! is one of the 
important campaigns that The 


Worker should give voice to. 
Thompson criticized former 
Daily Worker editor John Gates 
who has recently left the ranks 
of. the American Communist 
movement. Thompson declared, 
“Gates, by moving from his dis- 
orientating role inside the Com- 
munist Party to open political 
attack on this movement, lends 
himself to the strategy of those 
who seek the destructian of 
The ‘Worker. ”He stated that 
this would not happen. He pre- 
dicted that The Worker would 
more and. more be a “fighting 
newspaper that knows how to 
fight for the American working 


class.” 


An extensive program of 
peace issues, civil rights and 
economic measures to help al- 
leviate the growing unemploy- 
ment were outlined in Thomp- 
son’s 40-minute speech. He was 
interrupted several times by ap- 
plause, as he outlined the~ is- 
sues facing the people and 
urged for a fighting approach 


Worker Fund 
Campaign 


Following is a list of dona- 
tions received by The Worker 
Jan. 13 through Jan. 20: 

Artist, 5; North Dakotan, $10; 
CF, Los Angeles, $5; Brighton, 
$10; Oshkosh, Wisconsin, $1; 
MR, New York, -$5; HA, 
RO, $10; Queens, $5; Baltimore, 
$31; FS, Bronx, $5; DHA, In- 
diana, $1; Hammond, Indiana, 
$8; New England, $600; AJ, 
New York City, $5. 

MRM U MMMM MUU MAA HMMM POOL MAOH WOM 
to meet the proklems -of the 
American people. 

Sam Kushner, 
Illinois. pages of The 
chaired the meeting, Three: well 
received skits were put on by 
a newly organized entertainment 
group at the meeting. One of 
these was. a _ satirical musical 
takeoff on Secrétary of State 
John Foster Dulles, entitled 
Death ofa Supersalesman. This 
was a musical number. The 
half hour. entertainment pro- 
gram was roundly applauded by 
the audience. 

The Freedom of the Press 
committee expressed their get_ 
well message to Martin Mitchell, 
who is recovering from an ‘ill- 
ness.. 
of the committee, had contrib- 
utéd $50 to The Workers short- 
ly before he was hospitalized. 


editor of the 


The Worker 


Address: ‘‘Daiwork.”’ 


- SUBSCRIPTION ® ATES 


(Except’ Canada and Foreign) 
THE WORKER 


New York, N.Y. 


$50;' 


Worker, 


Martin, who is a member ~ 


‘MISSILES AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


NOTHING REVEALS the essentially aggressive, anti« 


/ 


peace policy of our State Department more than its atti« 


tude on missile bases in the Mideast. 
The record is plain as a pikestaff. 


, 


1. The Baghdad Pact. is part of the John Foster Dulles 
system of regional alliances ringing the Soviet -Union. It 
is, in DuHes’ phrase, part of the “northern tier’ of the oil- 


rich Arab lands. 


* 


2. The United States,. while not formally nest of the. a 


Baghdad Pact, fathered it. The U. S. 
Baghdad Pact’s military and other committees. 


» 3. Now it will associate-itself more openly with -it. Dul- °. 
| on will meet Monday with the Baghdad Pact Council in An- 


is involved in the 


kara, heading the U. S. “observer” delegation to the session. 
4, The Soviet Union last week asked for the banning 


of missile bases in the Mid-East. Our State Department, 


according to the New York Times (2258) “shrugged off” 


the proposal. 
® 


WHERE.DOKES that leave the United States, the tense 


Middle East and world peace? 


It leaves all in a bad position. For it will inevitably cre- — 
ate a greater area of tension in an already inflamed seetion 
of the world. If missile bases are jammed down the throats 
of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and the other countries of the Bagh- 
dad Pact —and the people of these nations are yet to be: 
heard from on this issue —it ean only sharpen tensions be- 
tween these nations and their neighbors. How, for exam- 
ple, will India feel if its neighbor, Pakistan, has missile — 


bases ? 


The Soviet Union did the cause of weatl peace a ser- 
vice —and thus the peace aspirations of the American peo- 
ple— by its sharp statement of last week. It pointed out 
that placing missile bases in Baghdad Pact countries ~ was . 
part of the total Dulles plan of uniting “under the same: 
shingle the aggressive military alignments of NATO, the 
Baghdad Pact and a (the Southern Asian Treaty Or- 


-ganization)’’. 


a 


a 


The Times correspondent who described the Soviet 


statement (1-22 58) wrote from Moscow: 


‘“‘Moscow has never been happy about the summary 
encirclement of the Soviet Union by the air bases of the - 
United States and other non-Communist countries ... It 
is no less unhappy at the prospect of a similar encirclement, 
by launching sites for rockets with nuclear warheads.” 

Why should not the USSR, twice invaded during its 40- 
year history, be “unhappy” about a hostile ring of bases? 
Would not the United States be similarly “unhappy” if. it 


found itself in similar circumstances ?, - 


_ Did not John Foster Dulles himself admit exactly that? 
Speaking to a study conference of the Federal Council of 


Churches of Christ in Cleveland, 


warned then against putting bases at the Soviet border. 
Speaking speciticany on the subject of. bases in Norway, 


Dulles-said: 


“Our feliowship with the peoples of Western Basen 
and particularly of Scandinavia, ought not to seem to bring: 
United States military might directly to. Russia’s border..., 

“It would, indeed, involve a high tribute: to Soviet leas 
ders. to assume that, under these circumstances, they would 
exercise more self-control than would our people under. con 
parable circumstances, as for example, if the Soviet Union. 


had military arrangements. with a country at our border.” 


The Soviet government clearly. is exercising consider= ‘— 
able “self-control” and speaking exactly as any self-respect- 
ing nation would when it calls for the banning of missile 
bases in the Mid-East. It is, in essence, reminding Mr. Dul- 


les and the great* oil cartels whom he represents of what 


Mr. Dulles once correctly said. 


P) 


March 8, 1949, Dulles 


The USSR has thus done a service to the cause of world ; 


peace, which is exactly what one would expect from a coun- 
try which is not ruled by oil millionaires but has a socialist 


economy based. on production for use, not profit. 


Like or dislike the Socialist character of the Soviet 
state, Americans can see that Dulles’ policy of new missile 
bases is provocative and endangers the peace.of America - 


and the world. 


Dulles and Dulles’ policies must go. The voice of the 
great mass of Americans must be heard for a new direc- 
tion in our foreign policy —a truly patriotic policy based 
‘on peaceful co-existence, negotiations, banning of A-tests, 
establishing of nuclear-free zones and a speedy summit 


” conference. 


J 


* 


c 


Communists Bid C ongress A ct on People’ s Needs 


gro people, the Mexican: Amer- 
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The Communist Party issued last week a legislative program for action by the 
85th Congress. Copies have been sent to the Majority and Minority leaders of -the 
Senaate and House. The program waas mide public by Kugene Dennis, the caning S sec- 


retary of nationaal affairs. 


Text of the program follows :/ 


-THREE MAJOR ISSUES — 
peace, economic security and civ- 
il. rights — confront the Amer- 
ican people today. 

How the ‘Administration and 
the 85th Congress meet these is- 
sues will largely affect solu- 
tion of all other problems. How 
these issues are. met will influ- 
ence the nation’s course for 
years vo come. 

1. Will’ our government base 
its. policies. on the settled idea 
of peaceful: co-existence and com- 
petition? 4 Will it promptly en- 
ter into negotiations with the 
Soviet leaders and with the lead- 
ers of India and other countries 
vitalaly concerned on measures 
for a lasting peaace? Or will it 
answer the world-wide demands 
for negotiations by a desperatae 
missile race and the_ reckless 
threat of push-button atomic an- 
nihilation?  __ 

2. Will. our government take 
prompt’ steps to halt the eco- 
nomic decline by measures for 
the security and welfare of the 
people? Or will its answer to 
the recession be increased arms 
spending — a program which 
will further boost the cost of 
living and worsen the economic 
recession ? 

3. Will our government take 
decisive: measures to enforce the 
Supreme Court decisions out- 
Iawing racial segregation and 
implementing the civil rights 
laws?. Or will it continue to tem- 
porize with the Dixiecrats, post- 
pone integration and thus en- 
courage repevition of Little 
Rock ? 

* 


BIG BUSINESS has its pro- 
pram on these issues and has 
launched a high-pow@r, propa- 
ganda campaign to pressure Con- 
gress into accepting and acting 
upon it. The main elements of 
its program have been spelled 
out in the Gaither and Rocke- 
feller reports and in the pro- 
nouncements of President Eisen- 
hower and of \Nixon, Dulles and 
the Cadillac Cabinet, the’ N.A.M. 


and.the spokesmen for Big Busi- | 


ness in Congress .and the mili- 
tary and defense departments. 

The backers of this monopoly 
profiteering program wanv to 
prolong and intensify the cold 
war. They seek to stampede Con- 
press into the appropriation of 
new billions for nuclear weapons 
and war preparations and dras- 
tic cuts in spending, for 
welfare. They~ back legislation 
“0 hog-tie the labor. movement, 
and—,they’ seek’ a “breathing 
spell”, on enforcement of civil 
righw s laws. 

* 


THE VAST MAJORITY of 
the American people reject this 
: program. 
tions between the East and West 
to ease the cold war, to make 
a beginning of disarmament, and 
to #emove the threat of a nu- 
clear 
end to the evils of segregation 
and discriminetion. They want 
enforcement of full equality for 
the Negro.people. They want 
security against unemployment 
and -old age, and measures to 
meet the nation’s: crying need 
for housing, education, and med- 
ical care..They want repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. ‘They 
want legislation to prevent ex- 
tinction of the family-size farm. 
All these demands: are becom- 
ing more. acute with the deep- 
ening of the farm crisis and the 
economic recession. The bitter 
experiences of the early, 1930's 
have not been forgotten. 


| * 
WE COMMUNISTS fully as- 
sociate ourselves with this peo- 


social - 


They want negotia- 


holocaust. They’ want an 


ples’ program. We_ recognize 
that, today, Big Business: holds 
the initiztive in the new Con- 
gress. This’ situation can be 


changed only by united and vig- 
action by the organiza-. 


orous 
tions .of labor, the small farm- 
ers, and the Negro people. 

The people must pressure the 
Congress to establish a new 
direction in legislation which 
will point the way to peace and 
a peacetime economy, establish 
civil rights and better living 
standar Vigorous demands 
and conterted action ky labor 
and other progressive Ameri- 
cans can guarantee that “much 
now. To that end, 
the following program: 


A Program for 
Peace 


ABOVE ALL ELSE; 
American pedple want peace 
and good will in a nuclear age. 
They preter: co-existence to non- 
existence. * They want’ to live 
abundantly and_ let live. 

Many voices have been raised 
against the national folly of new 


¥ 


we submit 


all countries including the So- 
viet Union, People’s China, and 
the Eastern European countries. 
If we are to strengthen our 
domestic economy, we must re- 
move all 
to, and commerce. with, 
countries of the socialist world, 
as wel] ag the other lands. 

We call for the immediate 
and: unconditional independence 
of Puerto Rico and the estab- 
lishment of Good Neighbor re- 
lations with the Latin Amer- 
ican nations and other countries. 


We propose the establishment 


ing fund for the industrializa- - 
of a five-billion dollar revolv- 


under-developed 
countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, to be made 
available to them in the form 


tion of the 


nuclear missiles 2rms race. Both = samme 


here and abroad, 
political 
tems, 
end to A- 


and H-bomb tests, 


irrespective of = aes 
views and social sys- #273 
the chorus rises for an *"™ 


for outlawing nuclear war, and 2a 


for a resumption of negotiations 
between West and East, espe- 
cially between the’ United Sta tes 
and the Soviet Union. 

People like Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Cyrus ‘Eaton, and 
Linus Pauling of our country, 
Lester Pearson of Canada, Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, and 
Betrand Russell of England, and 
numberless others, .including 
9,000 scientists, repeatedly call 
for new negotiations. 

WE JOIN in the proposals for 
a summit conference. We call 
for a _ policy of negotiations 
among the Great Powers’ for 
reaching an understanding on 
the following measures: 

1. Suspension of nuclear tests 
and a standstill on arms ex- 
penditures, as .the opening step 
for an agreement on universal 
disarmament; 

2..An agreement not to stock 
nuclear weapons or install mis- 
sile sites in West or East Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia or Po- 
land, as a step to cease world 
tensions and toward creating a 
demilitarized neutral 
Central Europe; 

3. A non-aggression pact be- 
tween NATO and the Warsaw 
Alliance, and a pact of friend- 


ship between the United States. 


and the Soviet: Union; 

4. An agreement to stop arms 
shipments. to the Middle Exst 
and, together with the nations 
of. that area, to seek a peace- 
ful settlement of Middle East 
issues, 

We urge -the recognition of 
People’s China and the estab- 
lishment of normal diplomatic 
and trade: relations with it and 
its acypission into the. United 
Niations.~ 

We urge a Conmvesiianal res- 
olution endorsing the foregoing 
steps, — 

We_ welcome 
in principle - which has 
reached for. scientific, educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges 
“with the Soviet Union and urge 
the full implementation of this 
agreement. 

We support the extension. of 
legislation for reciprocal trade 
- agreements: and ‘urge its exten- 


the agreement 
been, 


sion, without discrimination, to 


zone in. 


of long-term, low-interest loans 
without strings attached. 
Establish an 
agenqgy within the UN to de- 
velop and administer a_ long- 
range program for artificial gat- 


ellites, the exploration of space, 


and: interplanetary travel. 

The foregoing will 
world tensions and_ represent 
steps toward national security 
which can assure our survival 
as a democratic nation in @ 
world at peace. 


For Peace-Time Jobs 
And Better Living 


1. Immediate measures to pro- 
mote economic security. 

We urge immediate enact- 
ment of the following measures 
which; in the main have been 
proposed by the lator move- 
ment and progressive farm or- 
ganizations, as minimum meas- 
ures, to halt the recession and 
promote economic security: 

A federal system: of unem- 


ployment insurance covering all 


workers, with benefits equal to 
two-thirds of weekly ‘earnings 
for one year. 

A 30-hour week with no re- 
duction in pay on all govern- 
ment work. | 

Increase the minimum wage to 
$1.50 per hour and. extend its 
coverage, | 

Increase old age insurance 
benefits to $200 monthly. 

Provide for federal refinanc- 
ing on long terms And at low 
interest of home nfortgages and 
installment purchases on which 
workers, farmers, professionals 
and others cannot meet pay- 
ments because of loss of jobs 
and income. 

Raise individual income tax 


and livestock 
. Hsh a fund for loang to small 
tenant farmers’ 


restrictions on loans. 
the © 


dars annually for school 


J 
international 


lessen 


exemptions to $2,000 for a head 
of family and $1,000 for each 
dependent;~increase income tax- 
es in the higher brackets and on 
corporate capital gains; plug 
existing loopholes for wealthy 
individuals. and large corpora- 
tions. Roe 

Enact the income-parity pro; 
visions of the Brannan Plan. 
Provide 100 percent federal crop 
insurance. Estab- 


farm owners, 
and share-croppers for acquisi- 
tion .of land, equipment, and 
supplies. : 

Repeal the Taft-Hartley Law 
and restore protections to the 
rights of labor. 

Establish a complete federal 
health insurance system with 
facilities and personnel, provid- 
ing free medical services. 
~ Appropriate five billion dol- 
con- 


Struction, increase of teachers’ 


salaries and schclarships and fi- - 


nancial aid for students, to be 
made available without discrim- 
imation and on the basis of full 
compliance with the Supreme 
Court decisions outlawing seg- 
gregation. 

Provide for a  ‘federally-fi- 
nanced low-cost housing program 
to construct a minimum of one 
million units annually, to. te 
made available without discrim- 
ination or segregation. . 

End the give-away of our nat- 
ural resources by adopting a re- 
gional program for Federal de- 


velopment of our river valleys 


and a federal resources con- 
servation program with full 
power to control the: exploita- 
tion of all. natura] resources. 


2. Toward a Peace-Time Econ- 
omy . 

The implementation. of the 
program for peace set forth 
above will result in substantial 
cut in our present: colossal ex- 
penditures for arms, will 
duce taxes, and release billions 
of dollars to. provide peace-time 
employment to meet the needs 
of the American people. We sub- 
mit the following program for 
the conversion of at least a 
part, of the war industries to 
peacetime construction: 7 


Convert 
tories .to the manufacture of- 
prefabricated units and other 
materials for a vast* Federal 
program of housing, schools, 
hospitals, and other public 
works construction. 


Enact a G.I. Bill of Rights 
for all workers laid off from 
the armament industries, pro- 
viding: six months’ severance 
pay, free retraining, $2,000 per 
year scholarships for those.-who 
wish to go to school, and spe- 
cial priority rights to jobs in 
new industries. 


Provide a federal program to 


newer 
use of 


train workers in the 
skills, including the 
automated equipment 
manufacture and use 
clear fuels. 


Establish government owner- 


ship and control over all facili-. 


and the manufacture of 
atomic energy and fissionable 
material, including the menu- 
facture of nuclear power and 
radio-isotopes for medicine and 
industry, with full safeguards 
for trade union rights and con- 
ditions. 

Curb war-profiteering by na- 
tionalizing all armaments in- 
dustries. | 


ties 


Civil Rights 


THE FOLLOWING are leg- 
iskative proposals for immediate 
action by this Congress to 
strengthen the power of the 
Federal government to enforce 
the constitutional -rights of Ne- 


cluding 


re- 


idle armaments fac- 


and the 
of hu-- 


icans, Puerto Ricans, American 
Indians, and other minorities: 


1, Strengthen the Civil Rights . 
Law. Enact Part II of the 1957, 
Civil ‘Rights Law, authorizing 
the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral to secure injunctions against 
violations of civil rights and to 
prosecute violators for contempt. 
Fstablish penalties for those 
whe violate the constitutional 


rights of the Negro people and 


other minoriteis by segregation 
and other practices of. discrim- 


ination. 


2. A fair registration and vot-' 
ing practices act. To provide 


federal supervision and a uni- 


form mational standard of. quali- 
fications for registration and 
voting for all federal offices in 
all of the states. 


3. Legislation against _ lynch- 
ing and racist violence. To pen- 
alize. state ana-local officials 
for failure to protect the Ne- 
gro people and all other Amer- 
icans—citizens and. foreign-born 
alike—in the security of their 
persons or homes, and in the 
exercise of their Constitutional 
rights. 


4. A fair employment prac- 
tices act. To provide the right 
to be hired, to be paid, to be 
promoted, and to enjoy all other 
incidents of  employment—in- 
job training, without 
discrimination as to race, creed, 
color, or national origin, _polit- 
ical belief and affiliation—with 
criminal penalties for violators. 


5. In accord with the provi- 
sions of the Umted States Con- 
stitution, enact federal : legisla- 
tion declaring invalid any. local 
ordinance or state law which 
discriminates or provides. for 
discrimination in any: fashion 
against the Negro people or oth- 
er minorities, and provide pen- 
alties against the use of such 
laws by individuals or public 
officials. 


6. End .thought-tontro] legis- 
lation and decrees, Restore guar- 
iantees of the Bill of Rights for 
all citizens and foreign’ born. 
Repeal the Smith Act and the 
Internal Security Act and abol- 
ish the gMcCarthyite Loyalty 
Program. Amnesty for all. po- 
litica] prisoners in the USA and 
Puerto Rico. Repeal the Walter- 
McCarran Act and enxzct an im- 


migration and naturalization law 
that ‘provides for a 


liberal im- 
migration policy not based on 
national origin, eliminates ll 
political tests for admission, 
residence and naturalization, and 
bars deportation after ten years 
of legal residence. Prohibit the 
denial of passports -on political 
grounds. Abolish the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
and the Senate Internal Security 


~~ Committee, 


* * * 


THIS IMMEDIATE program . 
of action will ease tensions in 
every household, between peo- 
ples in our land and in. the 
world today. To achieve such a 
program will require constantly 


Yrenewed activity by ever larger 


sections of our population. 


To attain this, a heavy re- 
sponsibility rests with labor and 
its united action and leadership 
among th people. We urge all 
labor unions, as well as the or- 
ganizations of the- farmers, the 
Negro people and other sections — 
of the population to help make 
this program a reality. ; 

Towards this end, the Com- 
munist Party of the USA—vi- 
tally concerned with the im- 
mediate interests as well as the 
socialist aspirations of Amer- 
ica’gs working people—pledges 
its full support and will co- 
operate with all other labor and 
democratic forces. 
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- Reuther Plan Leaves ‘em C 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO. — Disappointment and passivity, in varying degrees was the reaction 
of: this city’s auto workers to UAW Presideat Walter Reuther’s highly publicized “share 


the profits” 


talking te UAW members in 


_ John, a worker at the GM 
Fisher body plant at Willow 
Springs plant, gave his reactions 
and those of his shopmates as 
we <ipped beer in a_neighbor- 


hood tavern. “I consider the pro- 


posal of the Executive Board a 
low blow,” he said, “but there 
are a lot of the guys in the 
shop who don’t. look at it that 
way. Some of the guys think 
it isn’t too bad. Others feel 
that the convention should have 
» done the tdlking.” 

_ At the other big Genera] Mo- 
tors plant in this area, Local 
719 at the Electromotive Diesel 
plant, the local officials did. a 
“selling” job at the loca) meet- 
“ing, They emphasized the need 
of a good public relations ap- 
proach, end the need to win con- 
sumer support. While there was 
no opposition at the local meet- 
ing, the talk in the shop w2s 
quite another thing we are 


told. 
* 


_. The more militant 

were reported angry at_ the 
dropping of the short workweek, 
with an increase in pay, man- 
date of the last. convention. 
Meany who had misgivings about 
winning the. shorter work 
nevertheless expressed their 
doubts at the wisdom of drop- 
ping this: demand at this early 
date. : #3 : 

In both of the GM shops and 
in others there was a deeprooted 
¢ynicism about any profit-shar- 
ing plan. Some attributed to 
Reuther hidden motives “that 
will come out all right in 
end.” Others labeled the ap- 
preach as one of gimmicks 
but’ expressed defeatism about 
ehanging the approach at the 
eonvention. 
about it?” was said by many a 
worker, The power of the Reu- 
ther machine ig not umder es- 
timated by .the average union 
member. 

In the bie farm  impiement 
locals in this city it became 
clear that -the local leaderships 
were going a'one with the Reu- 
ther ‘propos?ls despite the grum- 
blings of large sections of the 
membership. Officer’. of the 
Tractor and McCormick local 
told us just a few dzys before 
the opening of the Detroit con- 
vention that “we will not go 
along with Stellato at the con- 
vention.” The farm implement 
locals have lone. been on rec- 
ord for a shorter work week. 

Among some of the workers 
talked with, there were grave 
fears about the future of the 
union. The growing number of 
unemployed, big inventories of 
the companies, the proposed Mc- 
Clellan committee. attack on the 
union all tended to create doubts 
in their minds about the .ability 
to carry through a_ suécessful 
major fight this year. 
| of the auto unionists 
with long records as militants 
and progressives’ were . disap- 
pointed by the Reuther proposal. 
But they too admitted that the 
largest bulk of the workers in 
their shops did not feel that 
’ the shorter work week was real- 
ly: jn the ecards this year, de- 
spite the desperate need for it. 


* 
Several workers 
proposal of the 
paymients and a short term con- 
tract as two of the most posi- 
TRULUAPEM TACOMA RRMA MA ERMA AMADA 
TO HELEN 
January 26, 1957 


You. are forever in my heart 
It itt memory. 


Some 


placed the 


Jack 
vv a PAE ee 


workers 


the 


“What can you do 


— Cuban. Independence, 
into hiding ameng the 


enlarged SUB. 


scheme. At least this is the conclusion that this reporter came to after 
half a dozen of the most important auto locals in town. 


tive positions taken by Interna- 
tional: Board prior to. the con- 
vention. 
increased SUB “will help those 
still on the job when they get 
laid off, but it will not help 
provide more jobs.” 


* 


Comments made by © metal 
shop‘ workers in other unions 
shop workers in other unions in- 
dicated disappointment at the 


’ “= 
4 


UAW position. In many of the 
smaller shops organized. by the 


As one worker put it,<JIAM, the IUE and others, there» 
was. hope that the UAW would 


off a fight that would 
industry lines and would 
bring the shorter ‘work 
into all contract negotia- 
tions this year. They would 
have pegged their démands to 
a UAW battle, it was indicated. 
Now, many feel, the handle is 
gone in this year’s negotiations. 


kick 
cross 
help 
week 


old New Packing Speedup? 


CHICAGO, — With. the. announcement of William Wood: Prince, 
president of the Armour Company, that every individual unit would 
have to show a profit, a new battle against speedup was shaping 
up in the Armour chain. This was the opinion expressed by spokes- 
men of the United Packinghouse Workers in this area, 


This move of the company was seen as a further drive to inten- 
sify the speedup drive and to put pressure on local managements 
to “squeeze out every last drop” in their plants. 


Packinghouse workers, already hard hit by unemployment and 
speedup are in the midst of one of the toughest years in the indus- 


try. 


Normally this industry operaves at seasonal] peaks. 


This year the seasonal peak has failed to materialize. Usually, 
November through February are considered the peak months, with 
the hog run in full progress. The work weeks during the. period 
usually are between forty-eight and fifty-six hours per week. This 
year the hours since November, for the majority of those working 
has been between thirty-six and forty hours per week. 


Industry spokesmen speak of a “late” hog run to pick up the 
slack. Many of the workers, viewing the general unemployment 
Situation, view this claim with skepticism. 


2... — 


entgomary Bes. 


UNFAIR 


Bh forMery W Yd 


} RETAIL CLERKS 


UNION 


APL. SSB 


S si Betas § we 


| Picket line at the main Montgomery Ward of fice in Chicago announced the nationwide cam- 
paign to compel this notorious anti-labor company to bargain with the Retail Clerks Union, for 


a national master agreement. 


Six of the stores throughout the country . have been struck by the 


union. In many other cities there have been demonstrations and meetings to protest the company’s 


assigned by the national 


anti-union position of this 


—— —_— 


the 
A bitter battle 


negotiations. 
looms, 


refusal to bargain in good faith. AFL-CIO vice presidents Joseph Keenan and James B. Carey were 
AFL-CIO to assist in 
company has refused to budge frem its position. 
mail » etter | house. 


Despite this intervention, the 
in view of the. historic 


By CHARLES ROTAN 


Free My Brother from Batista’ s Jail | 


. CHICAGO. — As we sat in the Miran Jas’ tidy apartment on the northwest side, 
Mario told the Worker of the fight to save kid brother Luis, 32, from Cuban Dictator 


Batista’s 


dungeons. We had reached the Mirandos’ 
Mario was to leave for the second shift at the machine shep where he works. Hé in- 


apartment just before. machinist 


troduced us to his wife and the kids and we found them the — hard-working folk 
that we come from. We immediately felt at home. 


The Mirandas’, their faces 
sombre and intense, begged for 
more pressure on President. Ki- 
sennower to intervene against 
tre Batist2 murderers from 
dooming younger brother Lui; 
to 30 years in the Havana jaiis. 

They told how the FBI took 
Luis from the Cuban freighter 
Behia de Nipe in New York 
last October when he arrived. in 
flight from _ Batista’s_ police. 
Luis took part in the rising of 
‘naval units, military police, 
workers and pessants Septem- 
ber 5. at the Cienfuegos Naval 
Station, 

, * ‘ 


Mario said Dictator Batista 
used American-made B-52s and 
tanks, to put the revolutionaries 
to. flight and drove fighters. for 
like Luis 
Miranda, 
people. 

Mario and his family said 
President Eisenhower ignored 
the desperate appeals of Cubans 
throughout the U.S. for haven 
to Luis. } 

* 


“T. think the only reason my 
brother -is alive today is the 
pressupe we the Cubans. here in 
the U.S. put: on the. State De- 


a ena ——————— 
——— 


partment not to forget Luis 
Miranda,” said Mario. 

In Spanish and_— English, 
Mario told the Worker about the 
Cubanos’ attitude now to the 
State Department’s. hypocrisy. 

“They give guns and tanks to 
a dictator like Batista. And my 
brother, they send him bsck to 
the murderers.” : 

Earlier, umted demands by 
the Cuban middle class, work- 
ers and peasants forced Batista 
to cummute the death sentences 
of three of. Luis’s ’ comrades. 
But now the U.S. State De- 
partment has returned Luis to 
Cuba where he will receive 30 
years. , 

Mario told of their visit to 
the. FBI in. New York after the 
Fighters for Independence. for 
Cuba had teen forced to flee 
the Cienfuegos Naval Station. 
Luis had just been setzed for 
return to Batista. 


* 


“The F.BI. refased to let me 
see. my. brother,” he said. 
begged them just te let me see 
Luis. All they ceuld come. up 
with were some. slegans. and ne- 
comment.”’ 

Now it’s-a long wait for. the 


5 | 


Miranda families and thousands 
ef other Cubanos in the’ U.S., 
as they weit for the result of 
the U.S. Government’s 
dog-catcher for Batista, Franco, 
Chiang Kai-Shek and other op- 
pressors. 

In the shops and communities, 
fellow workers and neighbors of 
the Mirandas give encourage- 
ment and aid during their wait. 

“These people «re much like 
my people in Cuba,” said Mario. 

The Miranda family said that 
they still feel good toward the 
many Americans who i helped 
them. when they first arrived 
in this. country. But their main 
warmth, like that of most Cu- 
bans, is directed to the gallant 
Ca stro Guerillas. 


‘ * 


And their heart goes out to 
the cry growing daily louder in 
their homeland: | 

“Cuba para los Cubanos!” 

The: vast majority of the peo- 
ple. on that sugar- growing is- 
land mean to win freedom," said 


Mario, 


He told of the Sept. 5 rising;. 
when. for the first time. mili- 


acting as 


Detroit Millionaires. 
Seek $100,000 Gift 


DETROIT,.— The = millionaires 
club known as the Detroit Ath; 
letic Club, whose members are 
mostly euto tycoons, are seek- 
ing a $100,000 “g:ft’ from the 
City Council here—a city street 
which the tycoons will fence off 
to park their Cadillacs. It is. 
the block between Madison and — 
Randolph streets. 

Since the 
can’t give $100,000 
real estate to the’ 
token payment of $15,000 
“accepted” last year by the city 
But Councilmen . James 3 
Lincoln , hollered “No” and tied 
up the give-away. 

. Eight city 
voted “Yes” 
LincoIn was 
the eight the 
council members, ‘d Carey and 
Wiliam Patrick, Jr. The other 
six members are putting’on the 4 
pressure—that “it ain’t healthy 
to oppose the Detroit Athletic 
Club.” Whether Carey,:a tough 
UAW organizer,. and Patrick, 
a lawyer, will -fall for this re- 
mains” to ‘be: seen. 


just. 
of 


tycoons, a- 


city. council 
worth 


was 
council. 
council members. 
other day, but 


Included in 
two new 


the 
ab-ent. 
were 


tary units Joined the revolution, 
Cienfuegos -Naval Station. . 

At dawn that day, 300 mem- 
bers of Batista’s navy mutinied, 
quickly seizing contre] of the 
Cienfuegos Naval. Station. They 


clapped the Batista officers _in 


the brig and swept‘out throug 

town in jeeps, carrying arms 
seized at the arsenal. A 60-man 
unit of maritime police and aan 
workers joined them. 


The rebels swept into the 
center. of town and at Marti 
Park surrounded the National 
Police headquarters. ‘When the 
Police refused to surrender, with 
two supporting rebel. navy 
planes circling overhead, the In- 
dependence Fighters charged. 

After a victorious fight that 
littered, the .street with dead, 
the Government fortress fell. . 


By noon, the Independence fight- 


ers controlled the city. en 


By evening, however, Batista’s 
troops and tanks were moving‘ 
into. the rebel territory from 
nearby Santa Clara, supported 
by American-made B-26s and 
F-47s. The battle roared through. 
the night and in the morning 
the Independence Fighters fled 
to the. hills. | 
a * 

The slogan now, aia Mario, 
is “Burn the sugar hartest!” 

He said the students of the 
three universities, workers and 
peasants have sworn: “Batista 
withoot harvest or harvest with- 
out Batista!” 


The students are in the fore. 
front of: a demand for the for- 
mation of a provisional gov- 
ernment without Batista, and 
for .general- elections. 


ichi 


DETROIT—Unémployment in 
Michigan soared to 300,000 by 
January 15, of which 180,000 
are in this city. In Lansing four 
dabor-backed- Democrat legisla- 
tors proposed to the state legis- 
lature that unemployment com- 
pensation be upped to a mazi- 
mum ot $90 a week for those 
jobless or injured on the job. 

The bill was sponsored ky 
Senators Philip Rahol, Stanley 
Nowak, Harold M. Ryan and 


idjed workers 


Charles Blondy. 
“that compensation be raised to 
two-thirds of the average week- 
ly wage, based ‘on the five high- 
est paid of the past 39 weeks. 
There: would be added five per- 
cent of the average weekly or 
$3 for each dependent, ‘but with 
a ceiling of $90 a week for the 
total benefit check. The maxi- 
mum is now $54. Under ‘the bill 
would be 


later for the one-week waiting 
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period following the layoff and 
before present benefits - become 
available. 


The proposal is 


* aK * 


THE SECOND PHASE of the 
bill would eliminate the 450- 
week limitation on workmen’s 
compensation benefits. Death 


a widow remarries or depend- 
ent children reach the age of 21. 

Benefits would be two-thirds 
of the «average weekly wage 


paid 


benefits would end only when 


plus five percent ‘or $3 each de- 
pendent under 21. Permanent or 
total disability would — ben- 
efit for life. 


Senator -Rahoi .said the pro- 
gram would-be -geared to cost 
of, living indexes... “Republicans 
will try, to ‘kill this. bill” he 
said, “but we will keep pound- 
ing away.because the workers 


need it.” 


the state. went 
“red”. beczuse 


Meanwhile 
$5,000,000 in the 


. lessness 


1958. 


of vising unemployment ‘that 
knocked the bottom otit of the 
meaper appropriations for relief. 
All of the rehef agencies. are 
crying that what was appropri- 
ated would have been “enough” 


except for the “aggravated” un- 


employment situation. 

All of the “experts” 
are being quoed 
saying that it is “rugged” and 
“it will be good and ,rugged 
for some time to come.” 


fecuee — /_— 77 


on job 


How GM Treats 


Its “Family” 


Members at Fleetwood Plant 


DETROIT. — The following story was ‘sent to 
us by a shop worker in Genera] Motors Fleetwood 
plant and reveals what’s happening to some of the 
“family of General Motors” as the company calls 
its workers: 


THROUGHOUT the Fleetwood Plant, there are 
. mounting piles of grievances regarding Foremen’s 
-avtitude and their behavior in the handling of em- 
ployes: 

@ theirlrefusal to grant relief to female em- 
ployes, gis 

@ penalizing of our people because they are 
unable to maintain the mankilling production stand- 
ards set by local management; 

@ their delay in sending employes to the med- 
ical Department; 

@ allocating insufficient tools, i.e., only 2 drill S 
to last an operator all day; ~ 

@ depriving smoking rights, to those whose jobs 
are under provest; 

@ the familiar threat of “Se it or elge”’ 
ing used again; j 

@ failure to comply with locab agreements, 
cluding our local shift preference agreement. 


is be- 


in- 


THE RECORD will show thav not a single de- 
partment has escaped the \comp§any’s highway 
robbery cf manpower, unjust penalties from their 
kangaroo court and mistreatment from unlearned 
end irresponsible foremen. |. - 

Management is trying to trap ee union and the 
'-membership between the closing jaws of a double 
pronged pincer attack: ’ 

A slashing of manpower on one side, a plant 
wide program of intimidation, threats and penal- 
ties to force the people to do the work without 
protest. They Have centered their attack in the 
trim and fina] department and on the female 
pepyes- . | | 


Unity Action Body 
Urged in Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE. 
Farmer-Labor Act’ on Council, 
with is own weekly newspaper, 
eventually, was recommended by 
the two-day conference held 
Dec. 28 and 29 by the Wiscon- 
sin State CIO -and the Wiscon- 
sin Farmers Union, 

The proposed council was seen to 
ag the first m:jor step toward 
the formation of a farmer-la- 
bor alliance to support Demo- 
cratic candidates for congres- 
sional, state and local offices. 
The action of the 150 delegates 
must be approved by the parent 
organizations, but authorization 
was considered only a formality. 

The meeting adopted a pol- 
icy statement on findings of the 
sessions, called to determine, 
“Who is to blame for the high 
cost of living.” 

The council would serve as 
an action committee on_ the 
state and local levels to help 
meet the needs of farmers and 
- workers. 


‘iseon’ in 
ment of= a 
Fafm - Labor 


egates. 


on record as 


reveal und 


increased the 


market value 


the eonference 
for the 


recession” on: 


real wages, 


the means of 


e and mainly in 


THE POLICY committee rec- 
ommended a long-range gol of 
an expanded program of educa- 
tion between the farm and la- 
bor groups “and others: in our 
society.” The expanded farm- 
labor education program would 
then be carried out through the 
mse of all media of communica- 


3.—The 
etary policies 
government 


reached 
conference 


a 


tions and through 
weekly 
Press, 
statement.“approved by the del- 


distribution profits” 

spread between 

what the consumers pay and the 

of the farmer’s 
product *to about 60 percent. 

® ing 

THE POLICY 


“domestically painful 
-and internationilly embarrassing 


1.— Inadequate expansion of 


prices, profits and investment in 
) production. 
2.—The continuing 
trophic depression of farm 
come,: partly in consequence of 
the. general economic slowdown 


nstional farm policies. 
financial 
of the 


e 
UNBMPLOYMENT here has 
recession 
said, 
have had to live since 1952 un- 


A MORE bleod-curdling scene rarely existed even 
before the union than that on the 2nd floor, clean- 
up line. Friday, January 10, when a half dozen 


female employes tripped and stumbled around on 


their job, tears lapping beneath their chins, trick- 
ling down their neck, wetting and wrinkling the 
collars of thetr blouses. So great was the the in- 
timidation and strain that one of the women, 
Christine Gentry, required immediate medical at- 
tention. 


THIS OCCURRED. when the production-drunken 
slave drivers, forman Wally Steward and Superin- 


vendent Frank Bernardo, set out to force 14 girls 


to do the work that 20 girls had performed before. 
When Sister Gentry asked her foreman for a pass 
to the-medical department Superintendent Frank 
Bernardo cut in and snapped, “if you are locking 
for sympathy, you’are not going to get it.” When 
she requested to see the union committeeman and 
the labor relations department her foreman said, 
“you are going to see labor relations without re- 
questing it if you don’t get going.” 

The return of these old pre-union ¢racties indi- 
cates the utter disregard and downright contempt 
that management’s production parasites have for 
the employes and.our union. Piled on top of these 
insults and criminal treatment of female employes 
there are, at this very moment, 300 grievances 
that management has failed to move on, 81 of them 
being speed ups — strikable issues. With a mere 
three-job production cut,. already approximately 
300 employes have lost their jobs. , 

These conditions were reported to the union: and 
the members of our union no longer will be harass- 
ed and insulted and forced by penalties to perform 
more,than a fair day’s work and the membership 
of our local has, by unanimous decision, voted to 
conduct a strike vote unless management begins 
to settle these. issues.” 


conditions. To 
conditions, | the 
these 


der depression 
correct these 
conference suggested 
-steps: | 
‘1.—Favoralble action on w 
increases in 1958. 
Z2—A federal frm program 
for family type farm operators. 
3.—Throw out the hard money 
policy. 
4.—Expand __ social __—_s security, 
tax programs (a more progres- 
Sive tax), schools and resources 
development. 


age 


the esteblish- . 
Wisconsin 
sala. the 


The joint conference also went @ 
favoring 
orous congressional investagation 
correct excessive 


satit, THE FARM and labor groups 


pledged to work together in po- 
litical-legislative cooperation. 
The statement s.id the farm- 
ers realize that ‘so-called’ 
rightto-work laws stifle the 
economy and prevent, the ap- 
plication of collective bargain- 
needed to °stimulate  con- 
sumption of use goods’ and 
raise the. general level of living 
of both farmers and Workers. 


which have 


statement of 
laid the blame 


Unsold Cars Reach 1958 


~ DETROIT—Stockpiles of un- 
sold 1958 cars are 637,720 of 
which 67,000 are 1957 models. 
This estimate is 
1958.. A year ago at the same 
time tne stockpile was 512,018. 

Mezsntime sales of used cars 
are in wa tailspin with the mar- 
ket at a 4-year low and stock- 


af: Jah & | 


All-TimeHigh of 637,720 


piles were the 
years. . 
Profits 
prices are 
to no avail. 


hignest in four . 
have nosedived and 
being slashed daily, 
Some dealers here 
claim thav prices of used cars 
are lower than actual value. 
Prices are at least than $200 
a car lower, a year ago. 
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‘When will the valent stop the wholesale dumping of of 


Workers’? 0 


HOD CARRIERS FIGHT BIAS - 


“Although there is work to be 


DETROIT—The scampaign to 
lift the lid on discrimination in 
the AFL Hod Carriers local 334 
by a Negro worker, Adam H. 
White is being backed by mem- 
bers of the loc’). The local has 
been accused by White of dis- 
in job actsignments 
of Negro 
state Fair 
Commis- 


crimination 
the 
workers 

Employment 


upgrading 
before the 
Practices 


and 


sion, 


lagging behind MICHIGAN. 


and catas- 
in- 
tracks of what’s happening.” 
consequence of 


end budg- 
federal 


levels, the reader 


and farmers 
SUB? 


who should be reading the paper. 


$5 TO PAY FOR TRIAL SUBS — 


— A READER sends~us $5 
3-month trial subs of Thee Worker which we have been usimg as an 
introducvory method of getting new readers for the paper. 

In enclosing the $5 he writes,’’ Send the paper to whoever you 
wish. The way things are going business will probably collapse and 
they they will start pulling out the old red herring to cover up the . 


to pay for five $1 


The reader replied to a letter sent -out by a trade union com- 
mittee of readers“headed up by th grand cld trade unionist of Ford 
Local 600, William “Bill” McKie. 
who had been getting a 3-month trial sub of The Worker, that they 
should send along a few dollars.to enable some others, particularly 
the unemployed to get the same chance to read the paper. 

You who read this, ‘if you are working, will you do as our union 
did, enclose a contribution to send out some subs to those 


McKie appealed. to many readers 


HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR 


done and work which 


“Verm 


and 


: Andy Me- 
Farlane, president o ft he unton 
can secure, no one works. but 
the white members end _ those 
Negroes whom the _ business 
agents, Charles Lester and: Sid 
ette care to have work,” 
White chorged. 


MEANWHILE — in 


Lancing, 


Governor William's has proposed 


that the state legislature, which 
last session. passed an FEP law, 
put sharper teeth into it by: 


@® Making FEP 
commission 2 com- 
mission, 


@ Make ‘di'crimination unlaws 
ful in public accommodations, 
schools, “nd in the sale or rental 
of\ all housing of four or more 
contiguously located -units which 
is any way financed with or. 
dependent upon public assis‘~ 
ance, including lean guarantees. 


@ Prohibit real estite brokers 
dis- 


the 
civil 


present 
rights 


accepting 
dicerim< 


agents from 
criminatory listings -od 
inating in the handling of s-les 
and rentals of any housing. 


= 
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~ Jencks Talks y bout 


_ Meaning of His Case 


By: STEVE MURDOCK 


ALBANY, Calif. 
5 p.m. on April 17, 


1 ~ about Se ee _ 


‘black sedan ‘roared up in front cS 


of a housing project at Bayard, 
_ New Mexico. | 

| In front of the project Clin- 
ton E. Jencks, a union official, 
Was spinning a top 


10 year old son, Clint, Jr. One 


with his 3 


of. the men in the car informed q 


Jencks he was -under arrest. 


On the last day of the year < 


1957 Jencks, industrial 
worker, Was in front of. 
house on the side of Albany 
Hill working‘ on his car. At 11 
a.m. his daughter, 
out to say she had just heard 
on the radio the U.S. Govern- 
ment was giving up prosecution 
of the Jencks case. 

In the five years. between 
the two events Jencks has be- 
come a place name in American 
jurisprudence, a_ sort of latter 
day Dred Scott. 

ATTORNEY COMMENTS - 


It looks like for a long time 
to come people are going to 
be referring to the Jencks 
cision. of the U. °S. Supreme 
Court as a Jegal landmark in 
‘the battle to reestablish some 
rights heretofore regarded as 
basic in this country. 

In Los Angeles, John .T. Mc- 
Ternan, the attorney who rep- 
resented Jencks in the. long 
case, says, “The dismissal of 
the prosecution against Clinton 
Jencks is an important step to- 
ward honest administration of 
criminal justice. We aré slowly 
emerging from the age of the 
informer, and the Jencks case 
gives us, an important assist.” 
‘TOUGH YEARS 


now an 


He’s. happy about the decis- 


ion but he’d prefer a little less 
notoriety. The last, five years 
haven’t been easy ones for the 
' Jencks. He’s lost jobs. “We 
haven’t been able to do. things 
the way everyone else would. 
We couldn’t plan very far 
ahead.” 3 | 

Until the morning of. Tues- 
day, Dec. 31, there was always 
the possibility Jencks would 
have to go to prison '— perhaps 
for as long:as. five years. 

He notes sadly that Hugh 
Bryson of the Marine Cooks & 
Stewards, who was indicted at 
the same time he was, is in fact 
In pson now for five years on 
the/same charge — swearing 
falsely to a Taft-Hartley non- 
‘ Communist affidavit. 

Clint Jr., now, 15, leaves his 
‘homework andestands by while 
his father talks about the case. 
MATUSOW CONFESSES 

It started out as another “af- 
fidavit” case. Jencks is one, of 
several union officials in various 
parts of the country who were 
charged with having sworn 
falsely when. they declared un- 
der oath — as required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act — that they 
“were not members of or. ‘“af- 
filiated” with the Communist 
party. - 

It became a ‘rather special 
case when’ the . Government’s 
only witness linking Jencks with 
the Communist party, Harvey 
Matusow, came right out and 
admitted, “... my 
was a lie ge 

Then, on June 3 of last year, 
it took its. place among the 
notable cases of - the’ nation 
when the Supreme Court ruled 
the Government «musgt produce 
relevant secret files in criminal 
eases or dismiss the charges. 
WHAT IT MEANS 

The yow! of protest from the 
Justice Department was 
the cry of a maddened bull ele- 
phant,. but the fact remained— 
when they demanded during the 
trial the right to see the FBI 


Linda, .ran 4 


de-— 


hike: 


his, os 


BRYSON 


JENCKS 


reports of the informers 


in the ‘case. 


“When,” explained McTernan, 
‘the defense attempted to as- 
certain. whether the ‘ purchased 
testimony of these witnesses ac- 
corded with their contemporan- 
eous informer reports, it was 
only seeking to apply the long- 
standing rule that the testi- 
mony of any witness may be 


paid 


tested by his prior declarations 


on the same subject.” 


“The Government fought 
long and bitterly to keep those 
reports from the light of day. 
As events later showed, this. ef- 
fort was doubtless motivated by 
the desire to conceal the sharp 
differences between the _  testi- 
mony of these hirelings an 
‘< earlier reports.” . 

Y think the big significance 
of the case,” says Jencks, “‘is 
that the Supreme Court reaf- 
firmed a very: old and basic 
part of.our democratic ideas of 
justice. 

“This,” he adds with a smile, 
“is what the whole hullabaloo 
about the FBI reports is _ all 
about.” 


JUST 
_ When 


NO EVIDENCE 


the Justice Depart- 


ment attorneys stood up before’ 


angry U. S. District. Judge R. 
E. Thomason in El Paso on 
Dec. 31 and said, “On the avail- 
able evidence, the Government 
cannot successfully retry this 
defendant and therefore is _ re- 
luctantly constrained to make 
this motion’ to: dismiss: . ; .,” 


statement . § 


MATUSOW 


‘Supreme Court, 


there was a lot of talk in the 
papers about the Government 
taking this course rather than 
open FBI files. | 

Jencks feels it’s really be- 
cause there’s nothing upon 
which the Government can any 
longer basé a case now that 
Matusow’s no Jonger “available. 


_“They’ve acted like they had 
a lot of information they want- 
ed to protect,” says the former 
official] and organizer for the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 
“In truth, they want to cover 
up the fact they didn’t have 
any information. Sure, the in- 
formation is not available. It’s 
not available because jt’s not 
there.” 


THANKS DUE .COURT 


MeTernan agrees. © “All the 
fuss and furore about. violating 


the sanctity of the FBI files” 


cannot. obscure that point. “The 
in effect, held 
the inviolability of FBI files 
cannot be asserted to hide the 
truth in, a criminal prosecution. 


“In -dropping the prosecution, 
the Government has, in effect, 
admitted that it does not have 
honest testimony:.upon which it 
can prove the charges against 
Jencks. Thus, we- have - addi- 
tional proof of the depths to 
which the 
tice and the FBI have stooped 
during. the period of political 
persecutions. . 

“Lawyers and citizens gener- 
ally: should bé’thankful the Su- 
premg Court has acted to keep 
pure’, the springs of justice.” 


Another aspect of the case 
bothers Jencks. Why was he, a 
relatively obscure union official 
working in the remote reaches 
of Grant county, New Mexico, 
chosen for prosecution? 


Partly, he concedes, it was 
because of the notoriety attend- 
ant upon the making of : the 
film, “Salt of the Earth,” about 
the. miners in the Silver City- 
Bayard. area, in which he play- 
ed a considerable role. 


In a larger sense, though, he 
(Continued on page 11) 


World of Labor 


Department of Jus- - 


-diversity” in 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


The “Sacrifice” Pledge 
Proposed by Reuther 


A SPECIAL CONVENTION 2 | 


of the United Auto Workers in 
Detroit is still. to consider, at 
this. writing, the letter on the 


1958. collective bargaining pro-— 


gram that Walter Reuther sent 


to all locals of the union. Oppo-: gm 


sition was indicated from sec- 
tions of the union to the profit- 
sharing sdheme supplementing 
the proposed basic bargaining 
demands. The employers, as 
might have, been éxpected, quick- 
ly seized upon the “supplemen- 
tary” plan: to sow confusion and 
diversion from the REAL down- 
to-earth demands in the pack- 
age and weaken the struggle for 
them. 

There will be a tough strug- 
gle for those demands, we can 
be sure, rather than for the 
profit-sharing plan. The debates 
around the profit-sharing idea, 
if it remains in the package, 
may bring %o public view much 
information on_ the 
profits of the companies and the 
rise in. productivity in recent 
years, but by the time the UAW 
gets into the active stage of 
bargaining, the workers will fix 
their eyes on the traditional] bal: 
— on a wage increase, on more 
subsvantial supplementary  un- 
employment benefits, on more 
adequate pension and insurance, 


on curbs of the. speedup that 


has .been stepped up since some 
300,000 auto workers were 
thrown out of jobs; 
mentary benefits for those on 
short’ weeks, and some other such 
demands the workers both un- 
derstand and regard as realistic. 

At last Spring’s UAW conven- 
tion the focal demand formulated 
was a_ shorter workweek for 
more takehome.. But the UAW 
leadership dropped it and wheth- 
er the convention would -restore 
it was a big question. - 


NQ) MATTER how the conven: 
tion treats the Reuther docu- 
ment 
some parts that affect ‘labor’s 
bargaining, whatever the de- 
mands, could stand examination 
and a_ discussion in the jabor 
movement. 


In one section Reuther says 
that in a Communist society (he 
means the _ socialist countries) 
“unity is achieved by absolute 
conformity. Ih a free_ society 
we must achieve unity in -di- 
versity.” He holds that in a 
capitalist’ society it is possible to 
resolve differences between em- 
ployers and workers without a 
struggle, adding, “In _ practice 
this means that collective bar- 
gaining decisions must be based 
upon economie facts rather than 
economic power.” 

Reuther has the whole thing 
upside down. It is in the social- 
ist societies where they can and 
do achieve a genuine “unity in 
management-work- 


fantastic 


on supple- . 


that went to the loeals,. 


"REUTHER 


-er relations. : 


In a_ socialist-run enterprise, 
management and workers are in 
fact all workers, guided by the: 
same outlooks and _ objectives, 


and ‘for that. reason can reach 


unity despite the differences, 
even conflicts, that inevitably . 
arise between those who manage 
and those who are’ on the pro- 
duction lines. 

But to write to a local union 
membership that “economic 
facts” rather’ than “power” 
should be the determining ‘fac- 
tor in the outcome of bargain- 
ing in a capitalist country. Lke 
the U.S. is to defy the most 
elementary principles and exp€- | 
riences of unions since their ‘in- 
cept: on. : 

Reuther himself doesn’t  be- - 
lieve it because he, like every 
labor leader, well. knows that 
workers and employers never see 


- eye-to-eye on the economic facts 


even if, those facts are,.glaring- 
ly evident. There is no paitein 
in our society as to what is a 
‘normal’ production level; what 
constitutes a “fair” wage or a 
“decent” living standard; what 
an employers or. worker’s “obli- 
gation” should be, ette., etc. The 
Kohler workers, members of the 
UAW, are nearing the. fourth 
anniversary f their strike over 
precisely such little differences. 
Reuther’s only accomplishment 
by his false definition is to take 
an unjustified crack at the trade — 
unions in the socialist’ countries 
and disarm his own members 
with illusions that ‘em»vloyers 
can be “convinced” by brilliant 
arguments rather than with 
Strength and_ solidarity. 


ANOTHER SECTION, 
Reuther returns tor one of his 
pet schemes for a tie of the 
worker’s income to productivity. 
Some 10 years ago, when the 
annual improvement clause was 
(Continued on page 11) ‘ 
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the bulletin board. 


CRISIS IN THE BATHROOM 


SAN FRANCISCO — The na- 
tion’s “security,” it .seems, de- 
pends on discovering the secret 
of how long it takes workers 
at Schlage Lock Co. to go to 
the bathroom. | 

That, at least, is what the 
company told its workers in an 
extra-long bulletin posted on 
“Defense” or- 
ders it was said; made it ur- 
gent to, keep a strict check. on 
all non-productive time. 

Hence, it was decreed, all 
workers would have to punch 
in and out: at the time clock 


. make matters worse, 


each time they went to the bath-- 


room. 

The 100 die makers in the 
plant. all members. of Local 1127 
of the Machinists Union. develi- 
oped, by some coincidence, an 
urge to go to the bathroom at 
exactly the same moment. 

It iakes a lot of time to 
punch 100 men out and in. To 
the time 
clock code for bathroom time 
contains five digits. Some work- 
ers report that the time clock 
was clogged for better than a 
half hour the first time tne 


mass exodus. to the washroom 
developed. 
The production 


in the plant, all 


line workers. 
members of 


»-Machinists Loca] 1327 and more - 


than half women, declined to 
obey the company’s order. 

Last reports from the. plant 
are that unions are. negotiating 
with the company to do some-. 
thing about relieving the con- 
gestion — and possible consti- 
pation. 

A slogan proposed for Schlage 
is: “You have but one bladder 
to give for your country.” 
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he ‘Clinie’ of China 


‘How the “Doctor’s Cooperatives” Work 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 


PEKING. — WHEN our 
youngest stuffed a mothball up 
his nose, we rushed to the traf- 
fic policeman and asked where 
was the neares ocvor. 

“Oh,” he said, ere’s a *To- 
gether Clinic’ over there.” 

So off we went, ‘into the 
grounds of an ancient temple, 
past stalls selling pots, buttons, 
live crabs and fried dumplings, 
to a typical Chinese courtyard, 
‘with its big acacia tree, giant 
‘arises and cremson pillars. 

‘A gir] in white sat in the of- 


fice. On the wall was a little silk ° 


banner,— a tribute from a grate- 
ful patient — glowing with the 
embroidered words, “From Death 
to Birth.” 
. It is a sort of “doetors’ co- 
' operative,” such as were always 
advocated by the British Labour 
movement but siill hardly exist, 
4m Britain, Doctors pactising 
in a locality have got together, 
usually with the local .govern- 
‘ment providing buildings and 
other help, to set up medical 
centres all over the cities. 
They diagnose and treat ordi- 
nary cases and send more serious 
ones to hospital — a boon for 
the busy housewife and also a 
means of taking the strain off 


the overworked hospitals. “a 


Specialists visit the clinics 


from the ‘hospitals on set days 


of the week. 

Our local “Together Clinic” is 
lucky in having doctors trained 
in Chinese as well as Western 
style medicine — .the best of 
both worlds. They consult ever 
each. case, and decide which 
branch can help the patient more, 


or whether a combination of both 


would be useful. 

In the dispensary it is ‘the 
same: On gne side are rows of 
botties and drawers with Latin 
inscriptions of pharmaceutical 
products, including the latest 
antibiotics; on the other a wast 
cabinet with. hundreds of tiny 
drawers exotically labe-l:ked 
“White chysanthemum buds,” 
“Tibetan worm grass,” ores. ‘ 
oe. 

' These clinics are self- <iusgas 
ing. Registration is fourpence 


« and drugs are ‘very cheap, a full 
TREE Re 


Alan Winnington is one 
of the Workers’ foreign 
correspondents in the 
capitals of the world. 
Read him regularly in 
this newspaper for the 
truth around the world. 
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‘provement. 
good, or better; we can get reg- 


treatment of sulpha drugs cost- 
ing only about 20 cents. People 
who are entitled to free medi- 
cal treatment, such as workess, 
can recover what they spend at 
the clinic through their trade 


unions. 


Dr. Cheng, a plump, motherly 
person, -neatly extracted (the 


mothball from Di-di’s nose and 


answered our questions about 
the clinic. 


“We doctors were encouraged 


Wo get together by the big’ co- 
operative movement that began 


last “year,” she said. 
“Of course, it’s a great im- 
Our income is as 


ular time off, and we are treat- 
ing«more péople in-a co-operative 
way instéad of competing with, 
each other. 


“Another advantage is that we 


are no Jonger isolated from med- 


ical developments in the world 
and China as we used. to be.” 


She said that the quality of | 


the clinics varied. Hers was 2 
pretty good one. “But all 
improving,” she Said, 


AS--we -were leaving she said: 


‘Boil a pear with a few spoon- 


fule of .honey for. that cough 


your boy thas.” 


oo 


China Henors Hs Women 


Fa 


Government leaders 


Workers 


boleved ‘China’s "beat panties anil wousinita ore a | Pchinw saufetente of 


The All-China Federation of Labor. Those hon»red are (left-to right): Jung Huan-shin (peasant), 
Li Feng-lian (worker), Liang Chun (agricultural worker), Chao Kwei-Lan (worker), Tien Hwei- 
ying, (worker), Ting Chih-hwei (army), Ho Kuo-Shiur (peasant.) 


are f 
“and they | 
are doing a verrific job.” : 


~~ ss. ‘ Araiatile " 


“Chiaa’s first locomotive driver “Tien K neiying was given 
a warm welcome at the Harbinx station, northeast China. 


Her 


children are treated free at -clinic. 
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Dr. Wang Ta-Hsi (right) BES a “child at a site of 
one of the projects in the Huai River control system. 
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- Goering’ s Friend Runs West German 


By GEORGE LOHR 

BERLIN. 
of the German Federal Republic 
is in-such a. hurry to equip its 


— The government 


Rocket Program 


army with rockets that it desig- 


nated the man to be in charge 
of these weapons already weeks 
before the ‘Paris* NATO. meet- 


Goering’s friend was responsible for - this. His gans mur- 
dered six million in the concentration camps. . 


= 


— 


ing’ ‘PZave its final OK to this 


program. 
He is Lt.-Gen. Jcseph Kamm- 
huber, chief of Bonn’s airforce 
who during World War II serv- 
ed as a general in Hitler’s Luft- 
waffe. 
According to 


“Der Spiegel” 


the decision to entrust these 4 


weapons to this seasoned Nazi 
general was made personally by 
Bonn’s Mimister of Defense 
Franz Joseph Strauss, himseif 
a former Nazi officer. 


It was Strauss who said in 
1952 that “the Prussian officer 
is the ideal type .of German.” 
In placing the rockets under 
Kammhuber’s command, Strauss 
acted upon,a recommendation of 
General Adolf Heusinger, chair- 
man of the west German Gen- 
eral Staff and former. member 
of Hitler’s General Staff. who is 
nafed in the’ UN=list. of war 
criminals. 


FRIEND OF GOERING 
THE NEW ROCKET BOSS 
is a dyed-in-the-wool Nazi. Back 


in 12928, while a young lheuten- 


ant,. he -refused to» carry out 
an order to lead his company 
against Hitler and his hordes 
who then staged an unsuccess- 


overthrow the 


ful 
Weimar 

During World War II he was 
a close collaborator of Nazi 
Marsha] Herman Goering and 
had frequen meetings with 
Hitler himself. 

Of course, Kammhuber, Strauss 


attempt to 
republic. 


and Heusinger are not-the only 


Nazi officers in Bonn’s high com- 


mand today. Of the 38 army gen- 


erals, 31 are former members of 
the Hitler general staff. The 
three main departments in vhe 
west German ministry of de- 
fense — army, navy and air 


held 


¢ 


force — are headed by men who 
similar jobs under, Hitler. 


At NATO headquarters in Paris, 
there is the notorious General 
Hans von Speidel: A non-Nazi 
among the wesv German brass 
ls..a rarity. ; 

Since early December all of 
these Nazi officers are again 
sporting their World War II 
decorations. The Bonn govern- 
ment has issued a decree lifting. 
the ban on these medals, with 


only the proviso that the swas- 


tika is to be replaced with oak 
leaves. _» 


A Black Dass 


"When Hitler noua > ‘Chancellor, with von 


Hindenburg’s blessing — 25 years ago this month. 
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BERLIN LETTER: - 


Music and 


Baloney 


In a Travelogue 


By GEORGE LOHR 

BERLIN — When the one you 
are making propaganda against 
turns right around and prints 
your propaganda to show wnat 
a liar you are — then you hrve 
clearly overdone it. This is ex- 
actly what happened when the 
“Eulenspiegel”, satirical mass 
circulation weekly published in 
the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, re-printed large hunks of an 
article. about this country ‘hat 
had appeared originally in the 
November 9th issue of “The 
New Yorker”. 

One of The New Yorker’s “far- 
flung correspondents”, Joseph 
+ Wechsberg, spent a few days in 
the Democratic. sector of Berlin 
and thereupon wrove a far-flung 
fantasy tat spreads over some 
12 pages.’ It’s really like a grab- 
bag because just about every 
paragraph equates a distortion 
or falsehood and cries for an 
answer, but I’ll content) myseif 
with just a few of these suc- 
culent items. | 
-  Wechsberg writes about the 
October 13th money exchange in 
the -GDR “which was—~‘carried 
through — on the basis of 1:1 
— to invalidate the large amount 
of east marks smuggled to the 
: west and used for black-market- 
eering against. this country. The 
sum of 300 marks per person was 
exchanged immediately. But for 
the rest, so says Wechsberg, the 
peaple were informed “they 
could deposit the excess in fro- 
zen accounts. And there they 
still are”. 

Not. true. 

First, the accounts were froz- 
en for only a week, as I] can 
testify personally because that’s 
when I collected my little “ex- 
cess’”.. Second, everybody, except 
~,a handful of individuals who had 
gotten. their money by crooked 
means, has been paid back every 
penny. _ | 

It so happened vhat soon after 
the exchange [I went on an ex- 
tended trip of the GDR, along 
with western journalists from 
conservative papers, and we 
checked on this in many cities, 


oe 


with officials and ordinary foiks. 


Everywhere the answers refuted 
Wechsberg. | 
\ In one place we heard of: an 
architect who a few months earl- 
ier had claimed inability to pay 
taxes but! who turned up on Oct. 
13 to exchange 35,000 marks. He 
got it all exchanged, but he also 
got a letter asking him, with 
that kind of dough, to be kind 
enough and pay his back taxes. 


Wechsberg, it seems, is not 
only a financia] expert but also 
a man of culture, and so he went 
to hear Puccini’s opera “Tosca” 
at the State Cpera. How he 
liked “Tosca” we never learn be- 
cause, being a good reporter, he 
sacrificed pleasure to duty and 
centered his attention on sau- 


sage. He writes that at the first 


Intermission “the audience rose 


nearly as one man and stamped- 
ed to the exists. I went along 
and was swept downstairs to a 
luxurious basement buffet. . . 
where.I soon discovered the rea- 
son for the big rush: two long 
tables stacked high with sau- 
sage sandwiches. . ; The opera 
buffet, I learned later, is the 
only place in East . Germany 


‘where anybody’ -can buy food 


without a ration card:or an iden- 
tity card. The sandwiches were 
gone in no time; some people 


bought five or six. Clearly, the 


enthusiasm of many of the 
operagoers for Wurstbrote was 
considerably higher than their 
enthusiasm for Puccini.” 

Poor starving people of Ber- 
lin — they have to endure Pue- 


cini in order to get next to a 
stack of sandwiches. I visited the 


opera myself a few nights ago, 


went down to the buffet under 
my own steam and there were 
the sandwiches all right -—— not 
only sausage but also ham, 
cheese, fish, caviar and lots else. 
There were also lots of people, 
seated around: little tables, eat- 
ing the sandwiches. They were 
also drinking, some of thein 
wine but most of them cham- 
pagne. 

Judging from the license num- 
bers on the cars in the opera 
parking let, about one fifth cf 
the audience — and of the buf- 
fet guests — were from West 
Berlin, where so far there is 
no opera house. 

Wechsberg himself says in his 
article: ‘“‘West Berlin is sill 


' without a proper opera hcuse, 


although the one belonging to 
the Municipal Opera is now be- 
ing rebuilt. “In the meantime, 
a lot of West. Berlin opera lov- 


ers patrcnize the East Berlin 


State Opera... ” 


j Wechsberg has been around. 
the continent long enough to 


know that eating and drinking 
during intermissions is a time- 
honored custom, whether it’s 
Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Prague 
or Berlin. 

It’s not true that the cpera 
is the only place in the GDR 
where you can eat without ra- 
gion or identity cards. Identity 
cards must be shown only in 
Berlin restaurants and nowhere 
else in the republic. With the 
exception of a few, patronized 
mcstly by bachelors, restaurants 
in the entire country are oper- 
ater on a non-ration card or 
free market basis. The reason 


is simple. Most people prefer to - 
use their ration cards for home . 


shopping and.when they go out 
they eat free market. 

Wellthis gives you an idea 
of Wechsberg’s painstaking 
search for facts. But while he is 


' @areless with the truth, he is 


extremely careful about his own 
(Continued on pase 11) 
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Art Shields tells of . Pat 
Cush’s life as a Communist. 
Pat Cush, who led many 
dramatic labor struggles 
since he entered the iron 
mills as a child, died in 
Pittsburgh at 90 last month. 
He was. America’s. oldest: 
Communist Party member. 


By ART SHIELDS 

IT’S HARD to write of Pat 
now. His passing hurts deeply. 
But: I must write nonetheless. 
For Pat was the salt of the 
earth. His love for his fellow 
workers and his party was un- 
bounded. And the movement 
was his very life. 

I first met Pat more than 
30; years ago. He was 60 al- 
ready, end had been working 
in the iron and steel mills 49 
years. But his curly brown hair 
had. little gray. And he could 
run: up the stairs like a boy. 

* 

PAT’S ENERGY wasa amaz- 
ing, and I never found how he 
kept it. He was.a former boxer, 
and a total abstziner, with a 
pride in being fit. But the iron 
and steel industry was cruel, 
and Pat was there in its cruel- 
st years. He had sweated out 
the 12-hour day in its furnace 
heat, with the 24-hour “long 
turn” every two weeks, and 
found time for the union_ be- 
sides. He had, been blacklisted 
lamd beaten by company goons, 
and gone hungry 


dren besides. But he still had a 
boyish joy in life, when I met 
him in October, 1927. 

That was a happy autumn 
in Pat’s life. An American labor 
delegiaition was sailing to the 
Soviet Union to learn the truth 
for itself. It was made up of 
working trade unionists. And 
Pat Cush, the president of a 
Pittsburgh lodge of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, 
Stee] & Tin Workers, left a job 
on the iron rolls for the big 
trip. | te 


* 
ATI’ SAW MUCH of the dele- 


gates before sailing. I was New — 


York correspondent of the Fed- 
erated Press then. And I warm- 
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again and 
again. He had raised six chil- 


ed to Pat quickly. He was gi - 


poetic Irishman and an experi-- 
enced union leader at the same 
time. And he had a gift of 
story-telling JI enjoyed im- 
mensely. ~~ 

Pat’s tales were of the men 
in. the mills. They were the 
tragic and humorous stuff of 
workers lives. And they were 
very dramatic as well. For Pat 
had taken part in the battles 
he described. 


Pat-was very modest about 
himself. But I knew he had 


been in the front line all the 


time. He had been an active 
AFL man since 1886, in ‘the 


years when a steel unionist took. 


his life in his hands. And he 
was one of Bill Foster’s volun- 
teer organizers in the Great 
Steel Strike of 1919, when 22 
men were murdered in _ the 


S 
fight against the 12-hour da 


* 


I EAGPRLY weited for Pa 
return after I saw the delegate 
off at the dock. Pat wasn’t. 
Communist yet. But I ’k 
he would measure the U.S.S. 
with a workingclass yardstie 
Was the workingclass in powe 
He wanted to be sure of the 


‘The old steel worker’ fir 
believed the workingciass sho 
own the industries, and run tl 
Gevernment too.- He got th 
elementiry Marxist idea 
Pueblo, Colorado, in 1892, son 
do years before I met him. H 
had just been fired by 
Rockefeller superintendent f¢ 
organizing the Oil King’s Ce 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. mill a 
becoming its first union pres 
dent. And sheriffs were cor 
ing to put him out of his con 


BOOKS: 


Conrad's 


Sea Stories 


By JOHN GRITTEN 
Conrad’s Best Had 
The Tang of the Sea 

AS THE POLISH cargo ship 
.ech on which [I was taking 
passage from Gdynia to Tower 
Bridge, thumped unspectacular- 
‘y through the Baltic and North 
Seas, I often used to think of 
Joseph Conrad. . 


The Poland of his boyhood was ° 


an unwilling province of the Rtis- 
sian Tsarist empire. Would this 
naturalized Englishman have felt 
pride in a ship flying the flag 


of an independent Poland, man- 


ned by a Polish crew with a 
Polish. captain? 

Or would his disdain for the 
steamship, of whatever nation- 
ality, have superseded all other 
feelings? : 

“The modern steamship ad- 
vances. 
tremor of her frame, an océa- 
sional clang in her depths, as 


‘ 


with a pulsating - 


a 


a i a i 
= : i ee 


if she had an iron heart in 
her iron body... . | 

“Sut in a gale, the silent 
machinery of a sailing ship 
would catch not only the pow- 


er but the wild exultant voi¢ 
of the world’s soul... .” 


kk 


WHEN CONRAD died in 19 
at the age of 67 there pass 
away a master of English pre 
(though sometimes his ebullier 
ran away with him), the md 
remarkable in that when he fi 
stepped .ashore at  Lowest« 
when he was 21 he could sc¢a 
ly speak a word of it. 

Already his world, the wo 
of white canvas and tall mas 


‘had almost passed away. E 


few passages in liners or steai 
ships gave him no joy. 
(¥As for the créws. . . whatev 
would Conrad have thought 
the Lech’s women crew me 
bers? Or of her former fit 
mate, who fell for the seeo 
mate, and married her? 
Penguins have chosen. 
novels: not primarily sea yar 
to mark his centenary. 
True, the first part. of Le 
Jim features a pilgrim’ sk 
abandoned by ‘the crew aft 


4 


springing a leak, But. the nov 


is mainly concerned with 
problem of a young man wi 
an outsize in guilt complexe 


Under Western Eyes gets 
(Continued on page 11) 
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wreckage of 


pany house when he met a 


Socialist missionary. 


* 


THE SOVIET TOUR took 
Pat. from Leningrad to Stalino, 
the steel city. And there he 
got a big treat. 
nian steel workers 


er several hours. And they wel- 
comed him as one of (1% 
selves. 

Those were difficult. times 
for the first Socialist land. The 
: war and counter 
revolution was barely ‘cleared 


away. The comfortable life was 
still in the future. But Pht 
wasn’t expecting~ a heaven on 
earth. He was. looking for 
workingclass power. And _ he 


.. found it in the mines and the 


mills. 


9" . ¥ 


‘For the Ukrai-_ 
allowed Pat~ 
’ to work at the rolls as a rough- 


4 found the Workers 
Rapbhlie” ‘Pat told. me 
when he got back. r 

‘Pat loved those words “The 


Workers Republic.” He got them . 


from his favorite’ Socialist wri- 
ter, James Connolly, the Irish 
transport leader, who was ex- 
ecuted after the Easter Week 
rebellion in Dublin in 1916, Put 
read them in “The Harp.” an 
Irish Socialist paper that Con- 
nolly used to publish in Amer- 
ica with the help of Tom Flynn, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s father. 
And now Pat hurried back to 
Pittsburgh to ‘tell his fellow 
workers what he had found. 


* 
HIS JOB WASN’T there any 


more, however. 
listed now for keeps. And he 
took odd jobs to support him- 
self, while he lectured. on The 
Workers Republic... , 
Pat wis red- Daited, of course. 


But he had much rank and file. 


support. The iron workers chose 
him as _ their 
State AFL convention that 
Spring. And he became a cen- 
tral figure in mass labor strug- 
zies. And these __ struggles 
brought him closer and closer 
to the Communist Party. 

Pat joined: the Party in 1928 
when his old steel] strike lea- 
der, Bill Foster, was the cand- 
idate for President on the Com- 
munist ticket. And he was firm 
as a rock in a storm ever since. 

The storms were. heavy, how- 
ever. Pat was arrested 14 or 15 
times in the next few years as 
he distributed the Daily Work- 
ery (he was the “Daily’s” agent 
for years), took part in anti- 
wir demonstrations and led hun- 
ger marches and steel strikes. 

He was thrown in the black 
hole, and beaten and _ almost 
murdered at times. And [ll 
give a glimpse of what this 
one Communist went through 
in the heroic struggles of the 
Hoover depression. \ 


* 


J COULD GIVE a dozen such, 


glimpses that will appear in 
the story of Pat’s life that I’m 
doing for Internationz] Publish- 
ers, But one or. two will. have 
to suffice. — 


Pat was black- 


delegate to -the- 


en steel 


The time was 1933. The left 
wing Steel & Metal Workers 
Industrial Union was paving 
the way for 
drive. Pat Cush was its nation- 
al president. And I’]l let Ben 
Careathers, Pittsburgh’s Negro 
Communist leader, take up the 
story. 

“We were trying to organize 
the Jones & Laughlin mill work- 
ers,” gaid Ben Careathers. ‘‘The 


work had to be done caréfully 


for the thugs and police were 
against us. And ‘our committee 
was waiting for Pat at a quiet 
meeting one. night when. he 
staggered. in. His clothes’ were 
bloody from cuts on his head. 
A thug had blackjacked him 
outside. But Pat fought’ -his 
way in, and insisted on going 
on with the meeting gaifter he 
washed 


* 


MY SPACE IS running out 
or I’d tell. of .Pat’s: speech at 
the funeral of the murdered 
Ambridge steel: striker when 
deputies with guns stood about. 
One gun was sticking in Mother 
Ella Reeve Bloor’s ribs as she 
spoke beside Pat. 

Then ‘there’s the, time a moun- 
ted cop tried to kill Pat during 
an unemployment relief demon- 
‘stration in front of the court- 
house. He had knocked -Pat 
down,as Pat began spexking, 
and Was trying to get his horse 
to stamp out Pat’s life. But 
Pat coolly dodged the hoofs 
while two comrades grabbed his 
legs and pulled himesaway. 

There’s a monument in Home- 
stead, which, in a way, is also 
ia monument to Pat, though it 
doesn’t bear his name. It’s a 
monument in honor of the sev- 
martyrs, who. were 
slain by the Pinkertons in the 
pioneer steel strike of 1892. 
And Pat got the CIO. steel 


union to erect it. 


* 


THOSE MARTYRS were Pat 
friends. He was president of 
the biggest Homestead lodge 
three’ years before the ’92 bat- 
tle. He had trod _ the 
lines and gone hungry 
them. And that monument 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Write Me Again 


I AM waiting your letter 

Three years — and nova word 
from you. 

On. these yellowed pages that I 
carry, _ 

Your faded writing successively 

Fades and shines. 

The night is long, 

Already the wind is. driving 
midnight away. 

Suddenly your letter arrives. 


In a flash, the sky, the earth, 

Everything is confused 

The moon seems to have stopped 
at my threshold. | 

As though I had met joy. 

By the light of the- lamp, 

Slowly, 

I open your fragrant letter, 

As if with fumes of. aleoho] 

My heart swoons drunkenly. 

Around me everything turns 
dizzily 

My dazzled eyes no longer see 

Your words along the lines. 

These two pages barely filled 

Hardly make up 

For my tong nights of loving 
waiting. | 

Many times read yet not enough, 

I know your letter 

Until the last line 

Where our child has _ scribbled. 

Fors 


three years | 


off by hearv 


I have missed the moon of our | 


gg 


village. 

read your words 

I see our native soil. 

Like the’ wind driving 
clouds, 

Your letter drives away my sor- 
row. é , 


away the 


I Laas you, 

You suffer so and are so lonely 

With our aged mother and young 
child . 

Caught in the enemy’s mesh, 

Your spirit turns ever towards 
Uncle Ho. 

Oh how many letters you have 
written me! 

Oh how many nights 
waited for you! 

I reproach you for not writing 
to me at greater length. 

I blame vhe foe who separates 
us, 

Who is stifling our love. 

No, do not end your letter: 

Let the ink run liquid ever from 
your pen | 
As the living’ source of our love. 

Let my letters call out for 
yours: 
Across mountains and forests » 
As on the wings of a bird, 

Let our lIcve fly. 


Darling, despite this distance, 


4 


I have 


4 


I defy whomsoever to tempt me 
To stop loving you. ki 


SO WRITES Huynh Thien 
Ngon, a woman of Viet Nam to 
her husband. The war. separated 
them. 

You could drive the distance 
in a week-end easily. What 
keeps them apart? 

It is the war policy of power- 
ful men, thousands of miles 
away in city called Washington; 
that keeps them apart. The peo- 
ple- of Viet Nam _ should have 
been united by now. 


ANIMAL 
¢ STORIES 


Stars 
And Ants 


THE STARS. By W. 


Kruse and 


& 


ture and functions of the ant’s 
methods 
reproducing, 
communicating with his fellows, 
the division of labor that exists 
and the total 


his 


“class” society,. 
of getting food, 


jn ant colonies 


Goethe’s 


Faust 


FAUST. By Johann Wolfgang 


science. at 


ject vide 


subject: 


stellations 
. from 


, fascinating 


‘W. Dieckvoss. 
Michigan Press. 
Goetsch. (Same 
$4.50. 

THESE TWO titles, part of 
a series of science books to be 
published by the University of 
Michigan Press, are popular 
its best. 

Both written by German: au- 
thors who are thoroughly in- 
formed in their respective sub- 
The¥ make easy reading 
for the layman who has _ no 
technical knowledge of either 
_thé marvelous social 
the galaxies, -con- 
and nebulae. visible 
the. planet-~earth. 

ANTS’ dispels many 
illusions about these 
insects and _ sgsubsti- 
fantasy the 


$5.00. Also, 
Wilhelm 
publisher). 


insects or 


THE 
popular 


tutes for 


are far more interesting than 
the legends that have grown 
up about them. 


The reader "(from 15 to 
105) will learn about the struc- 


University of . 


merely through 


» Impress 
and up-te-the-minute 
and the 


actual Y 
facts of their life-history, which 


planiessness that superficial ob- 
servers. take for authoritarian 
organization, 

in THE STARS the reader 
will find somewhat more tech- 
nical material, Jut it.is under- 
standable to anyone who has 
ever studied simple arithmetic 
and plane geometry. 

‘Major' mysteries, such as the 
measurement of stars and how, 
the observa- 
tion of the light they cast. we 
have been able to measure their 
temperature, are dispelled’ by 
this book, and the major stars 
observable with the naked eye 
are described’ in terminology 
that can be understood by any 
intelligent person. 

Popular science is’ too 
two books 
painstaking 

accuracy 
interest they 


But °‘ these 
by. their 


science. 


reading 
offer to the curious. 
tion, and far more useful. 


—JONATHAN FORREST 


fre- 
quently vulgarized and garbled 


They are- 
as exciting aS any science fic- 


von Goethe. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $3. 


THE LEGEND of Faust is 
remarkable. as the last 
myth to take hold of the human 
imagination. 

It had its origin in the 16th 
century, when. the peoples ctf 
Europe, and particularly the ris- 
ing bourgeoisie, were .chafing 
against the chains imposed by 
feudalism and by its greav in- 
ternational organ, the Catholic 
Church. 

The revolt against the church 


real: 


‘hostile 


took many forms — social, po- 
litical and = inteliectual; and 
while the main stream found ex- 
pression in. the Reformation, 
some of its by-products were 
inevitabiy eccentric and erratic. 


The historical Faustus (for it 
seems there was one), ‘round 
whom vhe myth arose, was one 
of the many traveling scholars 
who. at that» time -went from 
place to place offering to teach 
to all and sundry the new knowl- 
edge which the age of discovery 
Was opening’ up. 

WE HEAR of him only from 
sources who give. him 
a bad character aS an impos- 
ter, a blasphemer and a debau- 
chee. But we must remember 
that to ecclesiastics all innova- 
tors, honest or dishonest, were 
bad characters inspired by the 
devil. | 

SO-WE NEED not wonder 
that by the middle of the cen- 
tury tales were circulating cof 
a wicked Dr. Faustus who, to 
win margical power, 
self to the devil and was in due 
course carried off. by him. The 
first connected “history” of this 
wicked career was published at 
Frankfurt in 1587 and _trans- 
lated from German into many 
other languages. 

It was on an English version 


ey 


. litical power 


sold him- - 


of the story that Christopher 
Marlowe based his “Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus.” 

It was left for Goethe, writ- 
ing in the revolutionary 18th 
and early 19th centuries, to 
make Faust the mouvhpiece of 
progress in the fullest sense in > 
which he understood it. ‘ 


The German burgher class 
from whom Goethe sprang were 
unable at.that time to take po- 
themselves, or :in- 
deed to do anything politically 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 


(Continued on page 11) 
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CHANGE THE WORLD 


By MICHAEL GOLD 
A gray old truck truck horse plugging and hauling 
to the end -—- 
Ptodding the weary roads of history 
Through storm and confusion of many a bad night — 
Still believing in my stubborn head 


That I am useful that I am hauling the world em 


hell to heaven — 
I Avant no better job and I .will persist 
I know the sun will dawn in this_Jand 
Long has it burned in my heart — lit my way — 
“So I'll keep hauling and hoping — | 
Your faithful old truck horse Miss Liberty — 


ses eS s . ; , : 


LET’S SAY a few words in memory of William Haz- 
| litt.¢ He has long been one of. my favorite literary -he- 
rees. Born in 1778, he died in 1830, poor, unlucky in 


leve, exhausted with a cancer, persecuted meéanly by, 


the phonies and renegades of the corrupt monarchy, yet 
never defeated — but giving a last heroic ‘blessmg to 
life, and a last faithful toast to the People. Hazlitt was 
a real man..And he wrote with the logic ahd fire ‘of 


a dark arigel. 
“My life started with the French Revolution,” Haz- 


litt was fond of saying in his youth, much as John. 


Reed or Robert Minor might have -said it. in. our © 
time of the Russian Revolution. 


x 
These vast changes in the class structure of society 
known as revolution are not merely political or economic, 
but affect all that is human, al] literature, personal life, 
ethics, science, law, - bookkeeping, the forms 
of friendship. | 


* 


THEY ARE THE rejuvenation of man, gales .of new 7 


hife that break through the hard crust of custom. Life 


AS J SEE IT FROM HERE 


OLD TIMER 


would long have ended on this earth but for these mu- 
tations. 
creates and dares everything. No wonder the poets of 
England were inspired by the glorious new vistas opened 
for all mankind by the French Revolution. : 
“Bliss was it in-that dawn to be alive 
And to be ‘young was very heaven,” 
sang Wordsworth of the time. He went to France to 


see the miracle with his own -eyes,-and even had a ‘:pas- 
sionate love affair with a French girl, whom he tater 


‘betrayed, as he-did the moral inspiration of ‘his youth. 


After the Reign of Terror, so-called, (remember Mark 
Twain’s .comment. on the ‘brief little terror as compared 
to the long enormous bioody crucifixion for centuries 


of the French people by their exploivers,) after this 


abberation and ‘accident of ‘history, the majority of Eng- 


lish intellectuals ‘ran-for cover in as much of ahurry 


as the majority of American intellectuals did under the 
gun of McCarthyism. . 
* oo 
BUT ‘HAZLITT NEVER RAN. Whatever happened 
in Franve, he knew that peasants were starvimg and dis- 
possessed in England. Thousands-of small children were 
slaving fourteen heurs a day in the horrible new ‘“sa- 
tanic” mills f the industrial age. -The rich were getting 
richer ‘and more violent. He kept on defending the Peo- 


ple, and justice, and the rights of man. For this the 
renegades who had sold out hated him, naturally. Haz- 


litt was ‘the one they hated the most. Poets like Wofds-> 


worth and Southey went so far as to stool on him, to 


-urge government officials to silence Hazlitt. Hazlitt an- 
gwered them blow for “blow. .He was one against the 
many, but he ‘never surrendered the offensive to them. 


* 
What noble scorn ‘he “poured on the heads of the 


The new class explores life anew, probes all,. 


. and 


“jiberals,” who repudiating the French Terror on moral 
grounds, became defenders of an infinitely worse Terror, 
the feudal restoration after the Congress of Vienna. 


Southey was rewarded by a. court pension and the 
post of Poet Laureate. He called for new penal laws to’ 
prohibit any bit of freedom of the press. Hazlitt an- 
swered by printing in his; journal a fiercely revolution- 
ary play, “Wat Tyler”, that Southey had written in his 
radica]. youth Hazlitt made this. a_ satirical form of 
reply, to the renegades. In answer to their degraded re- 
actionary writings, he would] re-print as rebuttal some 
of thd best examples of their radical youth. It drove them 
crazy — they tried to get the courts to stop it. - 


He-wrote a pamphlet in reply to some slanders by 
William Gifford, the editor said to have destroyed the . 
sensitive young poet, Keats: “Sir,” said Hazlitt, “you 
are a little person, but worthy of notice, since you are 
a government critic, the invisible link that connects 
Hterature with the police.” 


* 


OF THE BLOODY-STAINED Premier, Lord Castle- 
reagii, he wrote: “According to: his Lordship immorality 
and religion and social] order are best defended by spies 
informers. His Lordship laments the . prejudice 
against this species of patriotic service, as hindering 
gentiemen from resorting to it as q libera] and honor- 
able profession.” 


_¢ 


Hazlitt wasn’t only a political fighter; his thoughts 
ranged through all the varieties of passionate life. He 
was one of the greatest Shakespeare scholars, he wrote 
on prize fighting, the poets, the street! cries, the gardens, 
the daiiy -life f man. He wrote in a clean, athletic style, 
he was truly a champion. co 


 HOSTOS. FREEDOM FIGHTER | 


By JESUS COLON 
HIS FULL name was. Eugenio Maria de Hostos. But 


in Latin America 4nd Spain he is known jusi as Hostos.\, 


He was torn in Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, Jan. 11, 1839. 

It is customary for Puerto Rican newspapers and 
Magazines as well as many other publications of the 
‘yest of the Spanish speaking world to write an article 
about Hostos duritig the month of January. 


As the world forces for the 
liberation of the colonial and semi- 
‘colonial people rise, the January 
pieces about Hostos in the capi- 
talist press become more vague 
about the full meaning of Hostos 
for the Puerto Ricans, for Latin 


America and for all people trying - 


to escape the dead hand of Wal: 

Street imperialism. Hostos’ role 

his dedication to the liberation of 

Puerto Rico, for an Antillean Con- 

federation and for the complete 

political, economic, social and cultural independence of 

Latin America — all this is glossed over in a sea of 
words. 


' Hostos was an educdtar. Phe hooks - on sociology, 
geography, constitutional] law and many other matters 
that he was forced to write when he was unable to get 
‘suitable book on ‘such subjects in those 19th century 
years mpeerscore eaee role as an educator. The or- 


ITV VIE ws 


gariization of a whole educational system from kinder- 
garten to the university in 1879 in Santo Domingo and 


the fonding of the first college for women in Chile are . 


ample proof of his abilities in the educational field. 


Hostox was -a writer and a literary critic. The twenty 
collected ‘volumes of his works in which his famous 
“Critica] Essay on Hamlet” — one of the best in any 
language according to Shakespearian scholars — will 
more than verify this fact. 


b a 


BUT OVER AND ABOVE ALL this Eugenio Maria 
de Hostos was.a pollivical revolutionary, a constant fight- 
er against ignorance and exploitation in every shape 
or form “ail over Latin America. Hostos was a voice 
of Puerto Rico’s aspiration for national liberation 
throughout the length and breadth of the Americas. It 


‘geems. to me that this main trait in Hostos’ character, 


this absorption with Puerto Rico’s freedom and human 
freedom "in general gave unity and’ meaning to all-his 
other life activities. The writers of the customary Jan- 
uary piece on Hostos in the capitalist press seem to for- 
get t this accidentally on purpose. 


thi soon as Hostos came from Spain and France to 
New York-in 1869 and became the director of “La Revo- 
lucion’’, (The Revolution), official publication of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Board, he started to write for 
Cuban and Puerto Rican independence. At the begin- 
ning Hostos ideas on tacties clashed with the more 
mature 
and Cuban revolutionary leaders of that period. How- 


BEAUTY AND THE 


By BEN LEVINE 

ONCE UPON A TIME there was an Ogre who came 
to Congress from Texas, and everytime the Ogre heard 
the word. Culture he reached for a Subpoena, scattering 
roars of “Communist” in all directions while every‘ne 
tried to look Not Guilty. Ne 

Nothing was sacred to this Beast, but when he roared 
at little, dimpled Shirley Temple, he went Too Far, for 
Shirley was dancing and singing deep into the heart of 
America, and so a Storm of Laughter blew the Ogre 
back to his Texas habitat. _ 

The years went by, dimming Shirley’s first fine care- 
less rapture as a wonderchild. After a few fainthearted 
movie ventures aS a junior miss and an unsuccessful 
marriage she reached a comfortable plaveau in a sec 
ond marriage, living happily ever after in her incognito 
existence as Mrs. Charles Alden Black, mother of three 
children. 


NOW, ‘like a bright butterfly after a winter ‘sleep, 
Shirley Temple appears again in public, opening a Shir- 
ley Temple. Storybook series on Sunday nights, which, 
we are told, will be given at sporadic intervals. She ex- 
pectsgto participate in some of the fairy tales to be 


enacted on this series, but for the opening she was only 
the narrator, reading to us the story of “Beauty and 
the Beast,” a title that by a remarkable coincidence 
recalls the Washington episode of more than 20 years 
ago. 


being in the crooning aimless TV style no 


* 


THE PRODUCTION itself of “Beauty and the Beast,” 
a TV version by Joseph Schrank of the ancient. French’ 
gave me almost as much pleasurable excitement 
as when I first read the story in the Blue Fairy Book 
years before Shirley Temple was born. The black and 


white screen was good enough for me, though those who. 


taie, 


saw it in color said the effect was mzaenifique. 


Most praiseworthy was Mr. Schrank’s fidelity to the | 
letter and spirit of the old French sources. This was no 
“adult fairy tale” like Helen Deutsch’s opus of about 


ideas of Betances. and the other Puerto Rican 


A pretty gown and a .quiet charm endeared the’ 
sedate young mother even to those who are too young 
to recall the marvelous child of long ago. The music: 
given her for a theme song was not very interesting, 
in vogue, 
but her narration of the fairy tale was reminiscent of 
the intelligence and precision of her early acting. 


ever there was never a doubt where he stood and. what’ 
he wanted for the Puerto Rican nation: absolute and 
complete independence. 

The New York Cuban Revolutionary Board with. its 


'. separate Puerto Rican Division _was: the ‘chief organ tm 


those. days working for the independence of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. Hostos also wrote for “PUERTO RICO”, 
another newspaper published in New York in 1870. 


* | 

AFTER. ONE OF HIS MANY PILGRIMAGES 
through many countries of Latin America in which he 
he had occasion to defend the Chinese workers exploited 
by contractors in Peru, write a historical study of Puerto 
Rico and a biography of “Placido” the Cuban Negro 
poet executed by the Spaniards and evolving the idea 
for a railroad. across the Andes while -in Argentina, _ 
Hostos’ returned to New York in 1874 where he became 
one of the two editors of “America Illustrada”’, (Illus- 
trated America). 

In 1898 we find Hosted in Puerto Rico organizing 
the ‘League of Patriot’ #€nd_ trying to win the Puerto 
Rican public to demand from Washington a plebiscite in 
which the Puerto Rican people might decide their own 
political future. 

Hostos died August 11, 1903 in Santo Domingo. 

What we Puerto Ricans ought to emphasize in this 
yearly January reminder of Hostos is his love of free- 
dom and his struggle for Puerto Ridéo’s liberation as well 
as the efforts to help in the liberation of other coun- 


tries. 


BEAST 


a year ago that stretched Jack and the Beanstalk on the 
psychoanalyst’s couch, or the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical comedy fireworks that left Cinderella in cold 
asres. 


‘No, this Beauty and - ie Beast was unsullied by so- 
phistication or wisecracks. It offered-the peasant real- 
ism that charms al] ages, and it taught the evergreen 
lessen that love makes the world go round and reverses 
the nia cise, of the eyes. 


oe: 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST is the Faust story sim- 
plified} the story of the sin of pride and the’ salvation 
of the hero through the heroine’s love. Folklore is filled 
with variations of this tale. 


In real life, of course, there is no guarantee as to 
what love will do. It has happened that far from turning 
a beast into a man it sometimes turns a man into a 
beast. | : 

At the Army-McCarthy hearings of a year or so 
azo, I noticed, for example that the late Senator had a 
very pretiy wife, but that didn’t seem to accomplish 
any transformation in Joe’s political life. 


a 


, and the 


‘wool, 
-but has so far made few pur- 


and knocking 


ter Workers 


call 


’ BUENOS AIRES. — PROVI- 
SIONAL PRESIDENT Pedro E. 
Aramburu declared at a press 
conference that Argentina wished 
to make use of its credit of $30,- 
000,000 in the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies to ob- 
tain materials needed to reactiv- 
ate Argentine economy. 

The ‘government announced 
that an‘ economic mission, headed 


by Raul Qndarts, will leave soon 
. for the Soviet 


Union and the 
Popular. Democracies, mainly to 
buy equipment for oil drilling, 
transportation and energy. 
Argentine needs to modernize 
its: railroads, which were all na- 


tionalized by’ Peron, and to ex- 


pand the operations of the: petro- 
leum industry, which has been a 


‘ State monopoly since oil was first 
-discovered in the country. U. S. 


oi] companies have: recently in- 
tensified their pressure on the 
Argentine government to grant 
them concessions and to liquid- 
ate the State oil monopoly. 
Argentina has bilateral com- 
mercial treaties with the Soviet 
_Union, Poland, ~-Czechoslovakia 
Germaan Democratic 
Republic. It has sold them meat, 
hides and other products, 


chases from them. 


——_~— 


SANTIAGO, Chile. The 
Chilean government hasa. lifted 
a ban on the sale of copper wire 
to the Socialist~ countries. The 
Soviet Union has offered recent- 
ly to buy “several thousand tons 
of copper wire. 


Jatin america 


- tional Security Council, 


- Four Chilean: financia) lead-— 


ers have asked the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for an official invita- 
tion. ta visit that country. They 
are Robert .Washoltz, ex-finance 


minister; Thomas Siiavde Red- 
riguez, a former president of 
the Chilean Stock Exchange; 
Fernando Moller, ex-senator and 
landowner, and pedro Opaso Cou- 
sina, ex-senator from the right- 
wing Liberal Party. 

Soviet writer Konstantin Si- 
mov, the journalist Konstantin 
Shugonov and the neuro-surgeon 
Leonid Koreisha recently visited 
Chile. They were invited by the 
University of Chile to give a 
series of lectyres. 

The Dynamo of Moscow ‘soccer 
team received a warm reception 
durin gtheir visit to Chile. They 
lost to the Chilean all-star team. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, - Brazil.— 
President Juscelino Kuitschek 
has announced that the Brazil- 
lan government is considering 
reestablishing diplomatic  rela- 
tions with the Soviet 
Many prominent Brazilians are 
urging the government to take 
this step. Colonel Alexino Bit- 
tencourt, secretary of the Na- 
declared 
that Brazil must trade with .the 
Soviet Union to broaden its ex- 
port markets. Anapio Gomes, ex- 
president of the Bank of Brazil 
said, “Business is not doctrine. 
We must trade with Russia.” 


SAN SALVADOR. — The Sal- 
vadorean coffee industry is con- 
sidering seeking markets in the 
Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies to expand its Eu- 
ropean market. 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay. — 
The Soviet Union and Romania 
have made offers to the Uru- 
guayan government to supply 
the country with al] it needs in 


refined oil products. 


GOETHE 


(Continued from page 9) 
except cling (as Goethe clung) 
to the skirts of princes who be- 
friended them; but they could 
draw philosophy morals from 
the progresss which the _ bour- 
geosie were making in.. other 
lands. | 

GOETHE HAS his. limitations. 
Being a sentimental German, 
he sticks into the drama the 
tragic love story of Faust and 
Gretchen (the name. taken ap- 


parenily from an early flame of. 


-his own) and exhibits an atti- 
*%ude to women which is now 
hopelessly outmoded. 

The completion of the work 


occupied Goethe at intervals up 


to his 82nd year. When he fin- 
ished it the bourgeois revolu- 
tion was triumphant in France 
ay the doors. of 
Germany. 

At the end Faust is the per- 
sonification of modern § man, 
mastering nature, fertile fields, 
bringing good even out of evil, 
and finding in that a happiness 
he never found in the ‘pursuilv 
of his private pleasure. 


— ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


JENCKS 


he 


believes was chosen because 


-the Government was seeking to 


discredit the Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ih an area where 
gaining strength 
* American 
centuries-old 
workers 


the union is 
among - Mexican 
workers, - where 
barriers between these 
and Anglos are being broken. 
Therefore, he says; perhaps 
the most ‘significant thing of 
about the case is that Lo- 
cal 890 down there’ under the 
shadow of the Pinos Altos is 
still‘a vigorous, effective union 
with ‘stewards, officers and 
representatives doing a day-to- 
day job.’ 

That’s an :aspect of the Jencks 
case you won’t find in the law 
books. 


ye 


_ revlutionaries in 


CONRAD 


(Continued from page 8) 
nearer. the briny than bomb- 
throwing in St. Petersburg and 
the plotting of Bohemian-type 
Geneva. 
novels’ illustrate Con- 
rad’s peculiar habit of telling 
his stories in the first’ person, 
but with whe teller of the ta'e 
being. himself relatiyely unim- 
portant to it. . This sometimes 
becomes involved; one story is 


Both 


told within another, and we are 
nearly drowned in inverted com- 


mas. | 
His repeated use of the “flash- 
back,” to use a cinema term, or 
of anticipating events, particu- 
larly in “Lord Jim, ’” becomes 
rather trying. : 
“Lord Jim,” one of his earliest 
(1900) full-length novels ‘suffers 
from prolixity, and almost un- 
natural expressions of mutual 
admiration between. the male 
characters. Conrad himself felt 
“srieved and annoyed by _ the 


preference some _ people give to 


> 99 


my ‘Lord Jim. 
* : 

“Under Western Eyes” shows 
an exceptional power for build- 
ing dramatic situations between 
characters. Written in 1912, it 
also.shows amazing insight into 
Russian national 


hisvory. 

The erstwhile ‘‘colonial”’ Pole, 
son of a Liberal exiled by thé 
Tsar, evidently had 


with the downtrodden Russian 


moujik —. both victims of the 


same tyrant. 

The principal characvers- in 
both novels, as well as those in 
four others; are dealt with in 
Richard Curle’s Joseph Conrad 
and His Characters. 

This, is a disappointing book. 
It makes fo attempt ‘to arrive 
at Conrad’s own character from 
the characters he created, al- 
though Curle says his book “is 
Gesignated to be psychological 

(Continued on page) 


Union.: 


ED 


for dropping the shorter 


characteristic $ 
;and the inevitable course of her | 


‘ and: that greater 
sympathy 
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PA 


REU THER ’S PR OPOSAL 


(Continued from page 6 


won uy vhe union, providing. for 
yearly raises as compensation 
for higher .annual produetivity, 
there was a fear that the 
creases would be CON/DITION- 
o proof of such increases. 
But life itself — mainly the fact 
that the rank and file took those 
increases for granted — defeated 
any ideas that would ‘put those 
raises under question. One fac- 


tor, of course, is that productiv- 


ty has been steadily outrunning 
the annua] pay allowances, any- 
way. 

Now Reuther 
both the 
higher annual productivity 
crease (to 3.9 percent) and the 
supplementary profit-sharing 


proposes that 


“bonus,” be conditioned on an ac-’ 


tual year-end estimate of prof- 
its and production. 


-In reply to the claim of em- 


ployers they cannot commit 
themselves to payments to work- 
ers or for lower prices on cars 
before they know the results for 
a year, Reuther writes, “Man- 
agement would be obligated to 
meet our BASIC economic de- 
mands and would be. further 
obligated to meet the supplemen- 
tary demands ONLY if at the 
end of the year it efijoyed a suf- 
ficiently favorable 'profit posi- 
tion.” (my caps—GM) 

This is a dangerous formula. 
Iv penalizes the workers employ- 


ed-by firms less blessed protit-. 


wise. It puts the’ annual raise 
under question. The workers’ in 
effect could suffer a wage-cut, 
under the formula, during eco- 
nomic downtrends like the cur- 
rent one. The workers become 
victims of. employer book-keep- 
ing and profit-hiding schemes: 

Only a monvh before he dis- 
patched his letter, Reuther de- 
livered a ringing speech at the 
AFL-CIO convention which his 
own uniqgn’s paper, “Solidarity,” 
headlined “No Retreat—in 758, 
eg Tells. AFL-CIO.” In 
that speech Reuther argued that 
automation and mass unemploy- 
ment must be met by both more 
leisure and higher’ purchasing 
power. The speech was in _ sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO resolution 
that pledged backing ito the 
UAW and other unions for a 
fight for shorter hours. 

But in explaining the reason 
hours 
demand, Reuther said it was be- 
cause “the real need is vo get 
the unemployed back to work 
and to get those on short work- 
weeks back on a full workweek 
leisure, for the 
time being can wait.” 

. 

SO IT IS precisely in the days 
when the need for a _ shorter 
workweek is greatest that the 
possibility of putting it on the 
bargaining agenda is least op- 
portune, according to Reuther. 

And when we are-in the midst 
of a boom? There is usually less 
pressure then; for shorter hours 
and more jobs in our Society. 
People grab all the work they 
can get, while the getting is 
good . overtime, another job 


in- — 


‘— to the 40-hour, 


basic demand for a« 
in- | 


for vhe wife; an extra ‘“moon- 
lighter” ' job if possible (four 
million had them by last spring), 
etc., etc. 
So what 
conditidénis 
week ? 


the .favorable 
shorter. work- 


are 
for a 


It so happens that the great- 


towards a shorter 
in American history 
five-day week 
— was made at a moment when 
we had abouv 14 million unem- 
ployed and when our population 
was much smaller. 


est stride 
workweek 


IN ADDITION to the’ above 
factors there is another one that 
can always be brought into force 
in this coldwar era we are liv- 
ing in. In his letter Reuther 
made much of the “Sputniks” 
which he likened to a “bloodless 
Pear] Harbor” and the urgency 


of regaining the “lost ground”. 


to the Russians. He believes this 
“catchup” drive will need all the 
productivity and hours of work 
Americans can muster, hence 
this is not the time for shorter 
hours: -Thus it is 
offers the first “sacrifirte’ pledg- 
ed by (aeorge Meany at the 
AFL-CIO convention to meet the 
“Sputnik crisis.” That speech of 
Meany’s,: evidently, was more de- 


' cisive as policy than. the subse- 


quent convention decisions pledg- 
ing support for the shorter hours 
demand. The big question now is: 
will, by the same logic, other 
demands: be sacrificed to Sput- 
nik? 


PAT CUSH 


(Continued from page 9) 
symbol of the pioneer steel 
‘truggles that men like’ Pat 
Cush _ led. 

Pst Wes 
mid S8&Q’s 
Party’s 


still active in his 
chairman of the 
committee mn 


as 
defense: 


_the witchhuntine “sedition” trial 


Onda 
was a 
and 
bat- 


of Steve Nelson, Andy, 
and Jim. Dolsen. And he 
rugged symbol of integrity 
strength’ in that exciting 
tle. | 

Pat made his last speech on 
his SS&8th birthday on October 
7; 1955,| at z surprise fete in 
his -thhonor. ANd his. voice wes 
still resonant and his language 
easy and flowing. He was. taken 
by surprise when asked to 
speak. (But his -talk was .a 
poem: none the less. For he 
spoke w*th joy of the - Party 
that hatl given such mening 
to hic life. And 
in the knowledge 
" over 


he was hppy 
that Socialism 
was spreading the globe. 
And the} time was coming 
all peoples work 
brothers} 


— ‘together. 


when 
like 
capitalists 


would 
without 


~_——--- 


Reuther who , 


the ten best 


‘What 


‘was afraid to 


‘stop 


4 J 
EVERY READER GET A 


|} Letters | 


What’s Happened | 
To Our Culture? 


Editor, The Worker: 


What has happened to Ava 
ican. culture standards? The 
American  public’s ability » to 
judge genuine artists from frauds 
has been seriously impaired. by 
a gradual decay. Hollywoed, Tin 
Pan Alley and even -the Metro- 
politan Opera are increasingly 
pushing phoneys on the publie 
and ¢alling- them cultural art- 
ists. 

It is no accident that Metro- 
politan Opera “singer” Maria 
Callas has to go to Italv to be 
exposed as the fraud which she 
is. Marian Anderson was barred 
from the Metropolitan for years, 
and here is a “singer” Maria 
Callas, who can’t even carry a. 
vune. She has been despeiately 
trying to conceal her ineptness. 
by sudden cases of laryngitis, 
but the opera lovers of Rome? 
gave their expert opinion of her 
singing. Only a few critics insthe 
U. S. have complained of ‘her 
imposition’ on the. public’s ears. 
Whavw has the — come 
to? 

Not a word is written in the 
Left press about rising new 
singers who can’t sing and act- 
ors who e¢an’t act. They are 
pushed, upon. the American pub- 
lic as our future artists. | 

Tab Hunter, Rickie Nelson, 
Tony Perkins and their like are 
hailed as singers to our youth 
by the gimmick of drowning out 
their voices with overpowering 
background music. They don’t 
even sing; they speak their lines, ° 
Anyone can be turned into a 
singer with this device. Jeff 
Chandler and George Sanders 
have taken a fling at it. At least 
Pat Boone can carry a tune. 

Among our coming Hollywood 
and -TV artists is Rip Torn, a 
ham whose absurd name fits him | 
perfectly. Rock Hudson has been 
eurned into a “heavy” actor who 
is supposed to fill ‘the. acting 
void along with Hollywood’s, new 
Bette Davis, . Elizabeth Taylor. 
All the pretty faces ahe being 
made over into “heavies.” Now 
Zsa Gabor wants to be a serious 
actress. I’m sure she’l] qualify. 

The ‘New York Times lists 
“Funny Faces,” “Silk Steekings” 
“Love in- the Afternoon” among 
pictures of 1957. 
did not think enough of 

Game” or “Bachelor 
to even mention them. 
an upside down world. 

By what standards are 
judging ? | 


They 
“Pajama 
Party” 


we 


mM. 3. 


BERLIN 


(Continued from page 8) 
person. In fact, the whole airti- 
cle 1s permeated with fear.’ He 
make the trip in 
wanted to 


the first place, he 
somewhere’ for a cuv of 
coffee but rushed away when 
he saw two cops saunivering: down 
the street and when his car sud- 


a ; 
‘ denly gave out on: the highway, 


the evening was chilly, 
perspiring from fear. 
that a. friendly > people’s 


though 
he’ was 
Affaid 


‘policeman ‘would come uwlone and 


help to repair the damage? 

Wechsberg had nothing vo fear 
in the German Democratic Re- 
public, no matter how- hard he 
tries to work up a “police state” 
atmosphere. But if I -had writ- 
ten an article like his, I’d .per- 
spire too — from fear of facing 
my editor and my readers. On 
the other hand, the readers of 
the “Eulenspiegel” are highly 
amused at the absurdities Wechs-_ 
bere has written about’ their 
country. | 


NEW READER! 


> ms 
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ooking Forward 
by Carl Winter 
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NOW. THAT THE United Auto Workers, AFL- CIO, has jaunch- 
ed its drive for new contract demands in the automotive industry, 
‘there is going tg be a great deal of publi¢e discussion of economic 
- questions. 

h Already, the -corporations have blasted the proposals of the 
‘unions with the outraged cry of “inflation.’» More will ne heard 
about “fair” profits, prices, and taxation. 

Company experts will cloud ‘the air with’ statistics to defend 
their employers’ position. But there is little need for the auto 
‘worker or the average citizen to be confused. Béhind all the publi- 
city statements, there stand the real interests of two contending 
groups — Big Business and the common people. Remembering that, 
will help bring clarity, out of the fog. 

When the union points to the huge profits of the auto manu- 
“facturers, for example, the answer is usually given that these are 
“before taxes.” *The complaint is made that the industry doesn’t 
retain its full earnings, but has to turn. over a substantial portion 
‘to the government. 

However, this is no surprise to the man or woman who de- 
pends on wages for a living. Everyone knows that taxes take a bite 
out of every paycheck. Yet the employers always talk about the 
nominal wage paid their employes; they show. little interest in the 
actual take-home pay. 

ENJOYING the power of monopoly, the auto industry fixes 
prices on its finished product in a way to pass along the anticipated 
tiax burden. A recent study of car-pricing, published in the Wall 
St. Journal, revealed that “ ..: for purposes of setting prices the 
auto companies use a profit figure which will yield an after-tax 
return they regard as savisfactory.” 

This is.generally planned to return a minimum of 20%.on the 
* corporation. investment. Aside from being. almost double the na- 
tional] average return on industrial investments, these profits are 
based on a significant major source of ,the so-called investment. 

The net worth of GM — to cite only one of auto’s Big Three — 
rose by three billion dollars in the last ten years. 


of this rise represent surplus profits which were ploughed back into . 


the expanding assets of the corporation. Thus, profit is compounded 
upon undistributed profit, and the actual investors’ bonanza is 
made to look merely somewhat above average. 

Still another favorite camouflage trick is to talk about the 
/ geemingly small part of the price of each car that constitutes manu- 


\ facturer’s profit. What company spokésmen carefully ignore is the. 


constantly rising output per worker, resulting from speedup and 
automation. 
alongside of unemployment. 

All that would suffer from the sranting of the auto workers’ 
demands is the exorbitant profit which the monopolists seek to 


hoard. That’s what the noise is-all about. Real economic security 


for the American people is bound up with fuller employment and 


increased take-home pay for which over 
workers are now preparing vo fight. 


Flynn 


(Continued from page 1) 


‘a million organized auto 


- renewed. 
* J met with the reduced. edi- 
torial board this week, a good 
and devoted group. There -are 
many plans for new forms of 
presentavion, format, etc. Every- 
_one realizes it is a challenge to 
all of us to save this paper. 


With your help, it can be done. 
There are many problems. We 
need not only your support but 
cooperation, patience and under- 
svanding of the many complex 
problems involved in the change- 
-over to an adequate weekly, giv- 
ing expression to the needs of 
the American people — workers, 
the: Negro people, the unemploy- 
ed, the aspirations for peace, the 
defeat of reaction, etc. Our re- 
sponsibility. is greater and our 
task more complex now that we 


a circulation of at least 15,000 
for the Worker now. 

New subs and renewals of ex- 
pired subs: are bovh imperative 
in order. todo this. 

The City of Brotherly Love, 
which I haven’t been able to 
visit, but once in the past seven 
years, is gearing to do their 
part. They had a. banquet last 
Saturday night where they made 
reservations for 125 and 175 ap- . 
peared, in spite of bad weather. 


Over the weekend [I visited a 
modern version of the company 
‘town, Fairless. Hills, built near 
the stee] plant ofthat name. I’fl 


But 87 percent” “the date for a’ 


As a result, votal corporation profits continue to mount’ 


Made With Regret 


DETROIT — The teamsters, 


baker workers and ‘landry work- 


ers were expelled two weeks 
ago by the AFL Detroit and 


- Wayne County Federation of 


Labor, with “regrets.” 
_ Andrew MeFarlane, president 
of the DFL said; “I was op- 
posed; to it and so were most 
of the delegates and it will ac- 
complish nothing‘ but strife.” 

“Our function is to unify and 
solidify organized labor,“ said 
McFarlane. “This does not seem 
to be the way to accomplish 
this purpose.” 

Teamsters in the Detroit AFL 
counci] numbered about 50,000 
and the bakery and laundry 


workers had a combined mem-. 


bership of about 5,000. Mc- 
Farlane said that officers of the 
expelled unions could be assured 
that the AFL office here will 
be open to them at all times 
and they can expect the same 
cooperatiagg 2s in the past. The 
national AFL-OlO_ executive 


counci] ordered the expulsion in- 


a directive to central labor 


bodies, 


THE MICHIGAN Federation 
of Labor has set Feb. 1 for a 
state AFL convention to discuss 
merger with the CIO. A: recent, 
proposal of both ‘groups is th: it. 
Feb. 24th in Grand Rapids be 
merger. conven- 
tion. 


Small sub-committees are at 
work, with the help of two AFL 
vice presidents, buckmaster of 
the Rubber Workers and Keenan 
of the Eelectrical Workers. Also 
R. J. Thomas and Pete -.,Mc- 
Gavin, two of. George Meany’s 
organizers are alzo assisting. 


A merger’ meeting of State 
AFL and CIO leaders broke up 


in dispute when the AFLers re- 


fused ‘to oust Gil Clark, a team-. 


ster, and president of the Gen- 
eseo Federation of Labor, from 
their merger committee. Kéenan 
and Buckmaster said that it’s 
up to Meany now to lift the 
charters of the Michigan AFL 
and carry out the merger in the 
state. : 

A 


total of ona million mem- 


bers will be me Tged in Michigan. 


are alone, minus our daily pa- 
per. ¥ 

The field is enormous and our 
facilities are: limited. We must 
present our views in a readable 
and interesting: manner on. all 


‘important subjects. 


again and [ 
— what’s 
infor- 
educa- 
people 


But I .ask you 
expect you to answer 
the use of writing fine, 
mative, agitational and 
tional material- unless 


read it? That's where you come * 
Let’s hear from - 


in, dear reader. 


you. 


—— one a tee — 


describe it some other time. 
'- For the first time since her 
death I: visited Mother’ Bloor’s 
home, on April Farm where her 
husband, Andy, still holds the oe 
fort, and had a fine group of - — 
neighbors and friends to greet 
me. | | 
_ My trip netted approximately 
$300 for the paper, which was 
good. But I was'more interested 
in their plans to expand the cir- | 
_ ulation in their localities. With 
‘pictures of Mother, souvenirs 
and momentoes of her various 
trips’ surrounding us, and her 
two spirited..young granddaugh- 
ters ‘taking a lively part in the 
‘~proceedinfs, her spirit of deter- 
‘mination and-courage seemed, in 


Subscriptions 
Goal Rec’d 
Connecticut $ 150. 86 
Colo., N. Mex., Wyo. 17 
[klinois 1000 798 
Indiana DO  §1 
Iowa 15 
Maryland — D.C. 210 
Michigan ADD 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri 

Montana, Idaho 
New England 
New Jersey 500 338 
Ohio 200 142 
Oklahoma, Arkansas 7 
Eastern Penn. 500 — 310 


175 
300 
250 
50 
30 
175 


46 
32 
193 


395, 


Worker Circulation and Fund Campaign 
Through week ending January 20 


Fund Drive 
Rec’d 
675. 
276. 
5000. 4,604.41 
750. 300. 
250.00 5. 
1,211.50 
1,143.56 
935.50 


Goal 
$ 750. 


200.75 _ 


131.72 
3,170.80 


2,818.15 - 


1,019.50 
11. 
3,002. 


‘ 
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webbie: acs 


A. 


tion and skilled workers are under 


DETROIT — 

THE TOOL . AND DIE Program for 1959 cars is going to be one 
of the shortest ‘6 months work. Unemployment among the skilled 
is highest since 1939. 

* * *« . 

OFK THE CUFF predictions by unemployment experts in Michi- 
gan are that by late spring the number of jobless here will reach 
a minimum of 350,000 and maybe closer to 400,000,.a figure that 
hasn’t been reached since 1938. ; 


* * oe 


THE REPUBLICANS in the Michigan State Legislature are 


“reported waiting quietly for the “appropriate” time (UAW nego- 


tiations, McClellan Committee attack on UAW) to introduce their 


. 8 


WALTER REUTHER, UAW president was re-elected to the’ 


NAACP national executive board. ‘Need anyone remind Reuther be- 
cause of his re-election that on the Internationa] Executive Board 


of the UAW there is no Negro. 


* 5 “ 


UAW WHICH NEVER was fond of Detroii’s mayor-elect Mic 


riani wilk shoot some barbs in his direction from now on, one of 
which will oppose the layoffs of city workers. Miriani pate this 


as an “economy” move. 
* * ok 


CHRYSLER OFFICE workers at the John R office, Detroit, 
voted 96 percent for strike. Don’t hear much of the UAW’s cam 
paign to organize the office workers in plants where the produc- 

UAW contracts. : 


* * a 


ANY ‘DAY the AFL- 
take over the running of the State AFL here by lifting the charter.” 
It’s deminated by George Dean and Jack Thorpe who, besides hold- 
ing down state AFL posts, are also the “labor” facade of the Re- 
publican Party in Michig7n. Dean is a member of the GOP State 
Central Committee and Thorpe will probably run on the GOP state 


ticket in 1998. 
Ne 


* “ * 


JIMMY HOFFA, teamsters president is playing iv “cool” here 
by staying out of the snafued merger 
crack at a Toledo meeting recently vhat there is no: jurisdiction 
wherever there are unorganized workers is causing lots of talk 
in labor circles here. He still needs a good press agent. Teamsters 
won 42 cents an hour for 160,000 mid-west Teamsvers, but hardly 
anyone knew it. If.a certain labor leader we know wins that amou: it, 


watch the publicity and the “how we did fv” stories. 
* *K * 


ONE OF THE MAJOR “ccsualties” of the present depression 
conditions. may be the Detroit Times, if its new look and “buy me” 
campaign don’t go over. It’s been sinking fast’ and may go out of 
business. Hearst which owns the Times used to have over 32 news- 
papers, he is down to a mere 11 now. Still enough to pollute the 
minds of people and atmosphere. | 

an 
is the center magazine spread 


“Oh Lord, how long, how long” 
roiling to continue to carry 


of the new UAW newspaper Solidarity 
two pages of homey hints. The last | 
should wash clothes and .the importance of shrimp to the diet. We 
can see the workers on the unemployment compensation line buy- 
ing shrimp with their checks. 

ee 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Detreit Edison Company, which utili-’ 


ty is always asking the state of Michigan to grant it rate increases, 
will be able to deduct about $42 out of every $100 they received 
in dividends last year from their gross income before figuring up 
their‘Federal taxes. This is due to the fact that the internal revenue 
law has various gimmicks-known as tax. loopholes-that give coupon 
clippers favorable treatment. = 
a ” ; 

CIVIL RIGHTS groups, Negro groups, labor, are unhappy about. 
Mayor Miriani, who got all their backing, keeping police chief Pig- 
gins in office while Miriani cleans out mostly small time hacks’ 
and porkchoppers in other departments. It’sconsidered that the pjo- 
lice department not only needs a new Headup but a new poli¢y 
towards civil rights. It has none at present. : 

* ok * - , 

NEWSMEN who cover politics in Michigan have written off. 
U.S.. Senator Potter’s chances of being re-elécted.. They peg him 
as the most. colorless candidate, who-comes to town'once in a while, 


"a nn 


speaks to the Kiwanis or sits in a hotel room. .To read his weekly + 


column that runs in 25 upstate weeklies, you’d never know there is 
unemployment. His opponent will be the present Lt. Gov. Phil Hart, 
a barefoot millionaire who is a Democrat. 

* * * : 


THE 1958 DE SOTO we hear is the last one; Chrysler is re- 


‘ ported not going. to pu’ ou€ anymore. This if it’s true will spell 
catastrophic for the thousands of DeSoto UAW members. Here is « 


one spot where the UAW — demand for severance La A comes’ 
right smack into bhe pictur 
ARE YCU PASSING THIS COPY OF .THE WORKER. TO 


A FRIEND? - ; 
TOO 


‘XO top leaders in Washington may just | 


one we saw told how the wife 


situation in Michigan. His ,. 


o ~ 


“right to work” scab law. To put it over they are going.to propose 


it be placed on a referendum ballot for voting in the 1958 elections. | 


*, 


the air in this life and dea 
struggle to save our paper. 


* 


IT IS JUST THAT — a life 
and death struggle. Circu ation , 
and financial support, are the New York State 5500 
life blood of this paper today. Total 9000 
40 percent of our subs must be _ 


tern Penn. 30) 30 886.50 / 


s8650 7 Detroit Workmen’s | 
4. .  Gooperative Restauranis 


‘957.25 - 
045.88 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
22,765.52 
42,835.27 © , First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
65,608.F8 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU a 
POMC M GR 


»! 


Wést Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Miscellaneous 200 
Tot. (outside NY) 3500 


- 150 


Ps) 


THE JOB PICTURE. CHANGES 


CHICAGO 
Unemployment is THE BIG fact of life now for tens of thou- 
_nmasds in the Windy City. Together with this, there is the growing 
problem presented to these unemployed industrial workers by sharp 


change in the job situation. 

In:the past decade professional and technical workers have in- 
creased‘ by 75 percent. Nine percent of all jobs are in this category. 
The accompanying chart gives a bird’s eye of the job changes 
overall. The situation in this town is in keeping with the national 
picture. 


NEGRO WORKERS ARE HARDEST HIT 


While the economic pitters has hit tha whole midwest, the: shop 


workers have gotten it in the neck fast and furious. Thus’ far 
they have been the primary victims of the declining job ‘market 
in this country. The decline in factory jobs has especially affected 
the welfare of the Negro workers. In the highly unionized industries, 
including some of those mentioned above, Negro workers ‘have been 
laid off in great numbers. +. 

Because of militant union. struggles. through the past years, 
and because of the influence of left and other forces, discrimination 


in many shops has been broken down. The ‘Negro workers in steel, 


packing: and farm implement have made up a large and important 


part of the work, force. 


™, 
sf 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE FOR THE NEGRO WORKER? 


The long and bitter struggle for equal rights in heavy indus- 
try has paid off in more jobs for Negroes. This by no means im- 
plies that ‘all discrimination is gone in these industries. But now 
that shop jobs are on the decline many are looking for jobs in other 
fields of employment..The Negro workers find that many of the 
fieldS, in which there are greater job opportunities are closed to 
Negroes #1 the main. | 

Recent national surveys show that in the past 10 years the num- 
ber of professional, technical, clerical and service jobs has shot up. 
In the field of professional and technical work there has been a 
75 percent increase in®jobs in the past 10) years, according to the 
Illinois Business Review. Proportionately, the white collar jobs have 
skyrocketed while shop jobs have remained stationary during this 
period. - 

Iv is precisely in the fields* where tides is the greatest dis- 
crimination. that the new jobs have been built up in the past decade. 
It is in the factories, where discrimination has most been broken 
down, that there is a proportionate decline in jobs. This situation 
that prevails nationally is equally true*in the midwest. 


A NEW ANTI-DISCRIMINATION BATTLE NEEDED 


Has not the time come to break down the jimcrow bars in many 
of the service, sales, trade, clerical, professiona] and technical oc- 
cupation?- Has not the time come to tackle this problem in a bold 
manner, as was the_case of the battle in industry. Of course, one 
could argue. that there are nov too many big ‘places of business that 
are all-white today. Even if this were true, and many challenge 
this, if the white collar field there is nov integration in any real 
sense. What is needed is not just a couple of Negroes on the job 
here and there, but full economic equality for the Negro people 
that can open up thousands of job opportunities, not now available. 
. Of course, the main responsibility for the discrimination against 
Negtoes Its with the companies. Big business makes a pretty penny 
out of splitting Negro and white, at every turn of the road. But 
discrimination must be fought no matter where it shows its ugly 
face. One would therefore be remiss not to mention that there are 
many skilled craftsmen among the Negro people who are unem- 
ployed because of the collusion between companies and ‘union offi- 
cers. A successful battle on this front too could help prormne addi- 
tional jobs for the Negro people. 

It is on this score, that the City Hall.and the Daley administra- 
tion could, by strict enforcement of the citty laws, weak as they are, 
compel the many companies who do business for the city to end 
ail discrimination in their employment. Iv was no accident that more 
than 60 percent of all firms doing business with the. city did not 
even have any knowledge, they said, of the non-discrimination clause 
in vheir contracts, according to the [llinois Human Relations Com- 
mission. A forceful enforcement of this provisioncotln bring an 
end to this shameful situation. 

Of course, the enactment of an effective state FEP law av the 
coming session of the state legislature, the strengwhening of the city 
erdinance, and the forceful intervention of the labor movement for 
equal job rights all would help in alleviating the critical job situa- 
tion that has hit the Negro workers in the: midwest with particular 
severity. 

(Next week, we will deal with some programmatic aspects of 
the too-long postponed fight for jobs in the city of Chicago and 


the state of Illinojs.) . 
SAM KUSHNER 


Aa MUTT GALLANT LAMELLAE 


OUR WISH FOR 1958 
FREEDOM FOR | 
GIL GREEN 


- Good Health and Happiness to Gil and his Family _ 
fromhis friends in the Albany Park Area in Chicago | 
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"CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT, 1947 TO 1957 


. 


PROF ESSIONAL, 
TECHNICAL 


CLERICAL 
- SERVICE 


SALES 


MANAGERS, 
PROPRIETORS 
CRAFTSMEN; 
FOREMEN 


“TOTAL 
NONFARM LABORERS 


PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 
OPERATIVES | 


FARM LABORERS, 
~ FOREMEN 
FARMERS, 
MANAGERS L 


Source: 


40 -20 0 20 40 60 80 
; PERCENT CHANGE | 


Federal Reserve Board. 


Marxist-Glasses 


Registration Begins 


Registrations will be taker 
during the week of January 27 
for all classes in the new series 
on Marxist Theory Today, being 
given at Adelphi Hall,, 74 Fifth 
Avenue. Fee for each of the. 
six-week classes is $5. ’ 


Listed among the instructors 
are: Herbert Aptheker, Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois, Harold Collins, 
Harry K. Wells, James: S. Allen. 
They will deal with the follow... 
ing topies among others: “New 
Problems in Marxist Theory,” 
‘Economics of Capitalism,” 
“Siruggle for Negro Freedom,” 
“Pavlov. and Freud,” “Main 
Epochs in U.S. ‘History.” 


i 


Cultural Festivat 


. DETROIT — Mexican Dancers 
will be featured at the Annual 
Cutlural Festival, Sunday, Feb. 
2, 2 P.M. at Ukrainian-American 
Hall; 5221 Oakman Blvd. (near 
Mich. Ave. Dearborn), sponsored: 
by the Michigan Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign 
Born. 


Call for Fed’! Aid to Meet 


St. Louis Unemployae 


ST. LOUIS. — The, federal government has been called upon to designate this. 
city as.a surplus labor area, in order to alleviate the serious unemployment in the com- 
munity. The appeal to Washington for help was made by Rep. Frank M. Karsten, after 

the Missouri Divisign of Employment. security revealed that 7.1 percent of workers in 
the St. [louis labor market area. . 


Included in the St. Louis la- 
bor market area are this city, 


St.,Louls county, and St. Charles — 


County in Missouri. Illinois 
counties included are Madison 
and St. Clair counties. Since 


last November 15th the number 


of unemployed. in the area has 


jumped: by almost 50 percent. 
Charles G. DeLargy, menager 
of the Missotri Division of Em- 
ployment Security characterized 
the present unemployment as 
“far above expectations.” He 
placed responsibility for the 
layoffs on the cutbacks in so- 
called defense industries. 
Reduction in construction 
seasonal layoffs in the 
beverage industry andthe g2r- 
ment industry together with the 


after Christmas layoffs in trade 
were described as some of the 
factors affecting the job 
ation. Added to these situa- 
tions however, there e . big 
layoffs in railroad and aireraft 
industries. 
* 


Prospects for a 
the number 
not bright, it 
contrary, there are expectations 
of further increases in the num- 
ber of jobless. The petition of 
the Illinois Central Railroad to 
cut .down the number of daily 
trains between this city and 
Chicago from six to two, would 
eliminate hundreds of addition- 


situ- 


reduction of — 
of unemployed are | 
is said. On the 


al jobs on the reailroads. The 
unemployment in ‘this area is 


above that of the national aver- _ 


age. 

Under’ existing procedures) 
areas which show unemployment 
of more than six percent, are 
Supposed to be given preferred 
treatment in Washington in the 
allocation .of government con- 
tracts. It takes many months, 
however, before the intermina- 
ble red tape of the federal goy- 
ernment catches up with the ac- 
tual situation’ in-a given area 
Meanwhile there is no relief in 
sight for the increasingly tough 


situation that the jobless face 
in this industrialized labar area. 


— 


Big Layoff Rhubarb at Caterpillar 


PEORIA, Ill. — The Caterpillar Tradtor- €e., which has put its entire “operation 
in this city on a four-day work week, is accused by the United Auto Workers of insti- 
tuting a program of “share the misery.” S nce October, 
workers have been laid off in this city alone. As a result of a further falling-off of 


UAW * officials denounced the 
unilateral move of the company 
and announced that they would 
appeal threvgh the grievance 
procedure for a change in the 
company position. A union 
meeting of 7,000 Cat workers 
demanded that the company lay 
off some of the workers, instead 
of putting in force the four- 
day week. 

At. this meeting, UAW. re- 
gional and national officials 
were given a rough'reception by 
the Caterpillar workers. Ap- 
parently many of the workers 
felt that the only answer to 
the company’s arrogant uni- 
lateral action was* a work stop- 
page.. The announcement that 
the. union would fight the com- 
pany action through the griev- 
ance procedure was. not taken 
too. kindly. 3 

* 


; According to the UAW, the 
company. is attempting to. “save” 


money at the expense of the 


Caterpillar workers, By pre- 


more than 6,000 Caterpillar 


orders, the company announced that it wou'd institute a four-day week for entire work 
force \at least through March.” 


. the 


venting a layooff, the company 
is able to. protect itself from 
higher unemployment insurance 
rates in the future. In. addition 
the Caterpillar workers are not 
eligible to receive supplementa- 
ry unemployment benefits which 
were negotiated in the last con- 
tract between the union and the 
company. | 
The Peorfla community, al- 
ready :hord hit by unemploy- 
ment is being short-changed by 
company, unton officials 
contend. They point out that 
the payroll loss.for the first 
three months of the -year will 
result in three million dollars 
less purchasing power in the 
city. 
Under the union's preposal for 
layoffs, which would make many 
workers eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation and Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits 
payments, the loss to the'com- 
munity and to the Cat workers 
would. be half that amount. 
UAW vice-president Pat Great- 


ea 


house wrote the 
management, “Any program 
which reduces the income of 
the employees ‘and thereby. the 
purchasing: power of the -com- 
munity simply for the sake. of 
company convenience shold. not 
be put in ‘effect, and. any 
thought of it should be aban- 
doned immediately. (the 
company) has a serious: obligar 
tion to its workers and -their 
families, 2s well as to*the peo- 
ple of Peoria to exercise its 
prerogatives with a. sense of — 
moral and social responsibility.” 

Greathouse further’ declared 
the company. action “only shares 
the misery, rather than helping 
to maintain a high level of pur- 
chosing power in the Peoria 
area.’ 


HALULELALUWLUDEOULEH OO AMO RLAGINENNUN 
GREETINGS. 


Greetings from the Industrial 
Section of the Communist. Party 
of St, Louis, Mo. 


Caterpillar 


| UUM ULL LALA. CCT 


aici 


. pood thing fer 
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In Ebbets: Field, 


sports beat 
by j. c. house 


Me 0’Halley’s 250 Foot Foul Line Baseball? 


“O MATTER HOW Giant fans felt about. 1%, 
baseball in the move to San Francisco. Iv? meant 
the end cf the ridiculous cheap home runs down the preposterous 
Polo Grounds foul lines. Down the rightfield line a 257 foot pop fly 
could drop for a “heme run” — remember the feeble loft by Dusvy 
Rhodes, fooled- by a Bob Lemon pitch, which won the opening game 
of the 1954 World Series in the 10th inning ° Down the leftfield 


‘line it was a little better, 279 feet. 


And now the Brooklyn Dodgers are ia to play in the Los 


Angeles football Coliseum, ‘and the left field: foul line will be 250 


Nowhere in. either league is there another foul line under 300 
feet. Thy’ll call it baseball. Walter O'Malley is tickled with getting 
the Coliseum for the 1958 and ’59 seasons becguse it seats 100,000, 
while Wrigley Field, home of the old L.A. Pacific Coast League 
club, could be stretched to only about 25,000, though its field dimen- 
sions happeu to be real baseball dimensions. 

A 40-foot high fence will be erected at the foul line, it is an- 
nounced by the Brooklyn office, as if that takes care of ‘baseball 
fans’ shock. Well, a home run is not the only hit in baseball. How 
about 2 feevle fly which would ‘be caught at 255 feet in any otvher 
big leazue park (or high minor league park), now caroming. off the 
screen for a single, double or triple? 

And if somecne lifts a cheap fly high enough ‘it can drop right 
over the fence, though landing only 260 feet away from home plaie! 
the rightfield fence was:297 feet away down the 
foul line. It too had a 40 foot fence, yet it was a big joke around 


feet. 


the league. I’ve'seen righthanded hitters reach out and lift one down 


qs 


3 


» 09d in Chicago 


‘ Furillo. The puny righthanded hitvers, and the pitchers, 


the linc, “the opposite field,” and drop it into Bedford Avenue for 
a home run if they got: enough left on it, and it was close enough 
to the linea And that fence. remembder, was 47 feet furvher back 
than the O’Malley monstrosity. : 


' 

HERE IS A check on the distances of the left: field fences down 
the foul:line in “every big league park: The shortest is 301 down 
the line at. the Yankee Stadium, and it has to be really down tvhe 
hne for it fades away immediately (in the Coliseum the silly distance 
will be out a way). Ovher American Leagué distances down the left 
line are 309 in Baltimore, 315 in Boston, 320 in Cleveland, 330 in 
Kansas City, 540 in Detrait, 350 in Washington, and, 352 in Chicago. 
In the National, with the elimination of the Polo Grounds, 
to hit a respectable home run to left field. 


320 in Milwaukee is the 
closest, followed by 328 in Cincy, 334 in Philly, 351 in St. Louis, 
and 365 in Pittsburgh. 

One more thing. There are more righthanded hitters than left 


ip the big leagues. The short leftfield fence will be a constant tar- 


get. We are not thinking now: of the right handed power hitters 
like Hank Aaron, Del Ennis, Willie Mays, Joe Adeock, Ernie Banks, 
Ken Boyer and Dedgers like Gil Hodges, Roy Campanella and Carl 
will make 
a mockery of the game by managing to iift medium flies down the 
leftfield line: 

Won't it. be a day when Richie et a the tap hitting left- 
handed hitter of the Philliés?; reaches for'a Dott Drysdale fast fall 
on the outside corner and skies it into the Los Angeles blue. Back 
goes Cimoli or Amoros, back one step to the 245 mark, two steps, 
that’s all. . . it’s off or over the fenee. (Say, can you imagine a 
game with a wind blowing toward left). 

When the move of the Dodgers and:Giants' was announced in 
New York, National League president Warren Giles’ had a pomp- 
ous message about inevitable baseball progress, moving onward. 
Like playing in the Coliseum, eh Warren? 


THE COLISEUM has no roof, which will make it another big 
league first. True, it doesn’t rain much in Los Angeles in the sum- 
mer, but that old sun does beat down. This gives O’Malley . the 
chance to say, well, we can t play too many daytime games in. the 
southern sun without a roof, can we now? So let’s make them all 
night games. (Bigger crowds). | 
7 The Coliseum setup is supposed :to be-for two years, until a 
new Stadium can be built in Chavez Ravine. Ah, but suppose the 
citizens of Los Angeles should vote down the deal on Chavez Ravine” 
in the June referendum, as they certainly should, considering what 
a shocking giveaway. swindle the deal is, with 317 acres: of choice 
property going over to O’Malley as a gift, algng with parking 
concessions and the right to-build anything.else/ he ,wants on the 
land. : | 

Then vhe Coliseum 

With pay TV, no doubt. 
time. With’ one thing in mind. 
tradition and records. 


might be it for good. 
O’Malley’s busy brain is working over- 
Money. Not baseball, nor baseba!] 


“That’s what the business men can dq to a sport. They can let 


a Jimmy Foxx who helped make them all‘ rich starve: quietly down 
in Florida, so,far as they are concerned, and then go ahead and OK 
the cheajening of the game of baseball with a-250 foot ‘left, fieid 
foul line for a quick buck. ; 

This: writer and all- the other Houses are not exactly anti- 
Dodger fans. But if Gil Hodges or any other member of the Los 
Angeles Dodger breaks Babe Ruth’s home run record this season, 


“we will be the first to “yell, “F AKE! yy 


— ee ee we 


We profoundly mourn the death Jan. 12 of our 
beloved comrade Rose whose life was an. unfail- 
ing inspiration to us all. 7 


el 


Her friends of Northern Westchester 


~ mild term 


there was Ai 


ment, 


you have: 


, ark and St,” : : 
The latest:report of the Mich- 


figure 


Ike’ S Jobs 


(Continued from page 1) 


depression. and 
fails to use even the relatively 
‘recession.’ 

“The fact is that, we need an 
enormous expansion, not in pro- 
ductive. capacity, but in mass 
purchas'ng power. ,And the only 
way to get that is through 
wage increases— and not piddl- 
ing increases either.” 

STANLEY RUTTENBERG, 
research director of the AFL- 
CIO wold the House Ways and 
Means Committee that the écon- 
omy is dropping sharply and “it 
appers to be clear that it will 
be of mere serious’ magnitude 
than the-two previous post-war 
declines in 1949-50 and 1953-54.” 

On that ground, Ruttenberg 
called for tax relief to the small- 
incomed people, with a lift of ex- 
emptionsgfor each person from 
$600 to $700. He said this would 
raise mass purchasing’ powef. 
He said the loss of revenue from 
taxes. on wages could be more 
than offset by plugging up of 
numerous tax loopholes for the 
rich, | 

THE HEADLINES played 
heavily on the President’s assur- 
ances that the boom will start 
booming again by Spring or mii- 
1958.*But as the President’s re- 
port was released, the ‘public al- 
so received more tangible evi- 
dence that the trend is the other 
way. 

The report for the latest week 
showed a new all-time high in 
the number collecting unemploy- 
ment insurance —2,809,300, ac- 
cording to the Labor. Depart- 
or 1,100,000 above a year 
ago. NeW claims for that week 
also rose to another all-time high 
—by 78,000 ‘over the previous 
week to 609,600 new ¢laimants. 
This compares to 226, 000 in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 


The significance of. the’ above 


figures must be seen against the 


fact that only 43 million of the 
country’s 65 million wage-earn- 
ers are covered by jobless insur- 
ance. Thus the figure on benefit 
collectors can at: most reflect 
about two-thirds of actual un- 
employment. 

In addition, there are hundreds 
of thousands of. workers: eovered 
by jobless insurance who have 
exhausted their 
to meet qualifications such as in- 
sufficient previous employment. 


* 

THE DEPARTMENT of La- 
bor’s lastest survey 
of the 149 major _ industrial 
areas with “substantial” em- 
ployment—more than _ six  per- 
cent of’ the working force. A 
year ago only 19 areas had u 
employment above six perent 
The newly added areas include 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia,. New- 
Louis. 


igan Employment Security Com- 
mission showed that from. Dec. 
15 to Jan. 15; the tate’s pob- 
less figure rose by 89,000, to 
320,000° or 11 percent of the 
working force. In Detroit the 
rose from 135,000 to 
190,000 or 12.4 percent of the 


' working force. 


LAYOFFS, CUTBACKS and 
reductions in vhe workweek, con- 
tinue without letup in both ba- 
sie and consumer fields. 

United States» Steel. an- 
nounced the layoff of from 1,500 
to 2,000 at its’ National Tube 
plant in Lorain, bringing the 
number laid off in that plant to 
more than 4500. Kaiser Steel 
laid’ off 1,000 at its Fontana, 
Calif., 


ers “for a week” at its ‘new 
giant Mahwah, N..J. plant. At 


the President 9 rolls. 


complains, 


checks or failed 


showed 45. 


Plant with more. to go.. 
Ford laid off 3,600 more work-— 


Angeles; 400 at Linden,.N. J., 


and more. 


At Bayonne, N. J., Standard 
Oil’s Esso. plant dismissed the 
last 100 of 687 knocked off the 
American, Machine and 
Foundry decided to shut down 
its Boston plant employing 600 
workers. ‘Phelp-Dodge announced 
another cutback in copper pro- 
duction. Textile cutbacks contin- 
ue to spread roar the vast 
industry. 

The basic steel industry con- 
tinues to-slip and was down to 
55 percent of capacity last week. 

THE SCOPE AND VIGOR of 
the layoff movement hardly sup- 
ports the President’s Rose-color 
view of the situation. There is 
little promise of action from the 
Admmistration except - for - the 


President’s boast thata the ef- 


fect of some military orders has 
already been felt in some sec- 
tors of the economy. 

But, as the AFL-CIO News 
the increases 
military budget now before Con- 
Press is largely at the expense 


of the welfare side of the bud- 


the areas in which 
contemplated is in 


get. One of 
the cut is 


Federal assistance to states for 


meeting obligations to persons 


on relief, the blind, orphaned and 
. others in that category. The ar- 


gument is advanced that this is 
a problem the stataes and com- 
munities should meet them- 
selves. And this. at a tune when 
home relief and other assistance 
rolls are increasing. 
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Greetings to the 
In Memory of 
ADA 
January 4, 1958 
Friends in 

Los Angeles 
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(HUE EEPE CECE EE EEE EERE EEE Bea 
Greetings 
Inwood Section 
C. P. 
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PORE TAP EEEE PED CE: EE ECAR Ena 
Always in our memory 
January 26, 1957 

—Yeur Devoted Familv 
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Greetings to 
THE 
WORKER 


from New England 


in the 


¢ 


= 


De TAUMNUUNNUNNMURHURRA MARA GANA RRM ARA NRTA NAAN HAT 
PEREGO ' ERE EREREEET ; 


- Greetings from the _ Industrial 
Section of the Communist Party 


of St. Louis, Mo. 
TO 


HOPE Eee 


From. the State Committee, 
Greetings! Happy Anniversary! 
Communist Party, Missouri 


HEMMRHORRORM MMMM MM GARR UAH MMMM UMAR MU TMH OAR 


District Committee, 
Communist Party 


Windsor, Ontario, 3,800 Ford 

workers were given two-week 

“furloughs.” Colorado Fuel and’- 
Iron laid off 500 at its Pueblo 
stee] plant. 


General Motors laid off 700 at 
the South Gate plant near Los 


a - 
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My 
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With Faith in Our — 
Party’s Vanguard. 
Role We Pledge 
Support to The 
“Worker, a True 
Workingclass Pa- 
per Dedicated to 
the Struggle for the 
Advancement of the , 
American People to 
Socialism. 


Schenectady County 


C ommanist Part y 
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EVENING FORUMS 
“An America 
We Need to Know” 
ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 
*New York Iisn’t All 
*People In Our Jails 
Feb. 2, 8:15 P.M. ~ 
“Limited Nuclear Warfare— 
Path to Peace or Destruction?” 
HAROLD COLLINS. 
*The Rockefeller Report 
*The Rockefeller Report 
*The Kissinger Idea 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Ave. -¢ 
Adm.: $1 (reduced for regular 
students). 


SUNDAY 


Sunday, 


ATE EEED TA 1 CEE EEE EEE ERP i! 
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Boston City 
Committee, 
Communist Party 
Greets and Wishes 
Long Life to 


THE 
WORKER 


UUM EUS LL 


What's Law for U.S. Isn't 


Law for This 


CIRCUIT COURT Judge 
George Wallace’ of Clayton, Ala- 
bama, has 
clerk to refuse the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission aceess- to 
records. This order, Judge Wal- 


Jace claims, is to pagvent “usu”. 
came: Wallace’s 
adding: “T approve of this ballot, ~ 


pation of authority by the Exe- 
ecutive Branch (of the federal 
government)” and protect from 
encroachment the ‘judicial 
branch of State Government.” | 
About a year ago, however, 


Judge Wallace used plaingr lan- 


His opposition, then, to 
Rights -Bill (whose 
passage authorized the Civil 
Rights’ Commission), was on 
grounds of his beblief in white 
supremacy. 

On February 7, 1957, Judge 
Wallace testified before the 
House Judiciary Committee 
against all civil rights bills.. In 
the course of his ‘testimony 
committee chairman Rep. Eman- 
' uel Celler (D-NY) called. the 
judge’s attention to an Alabama 
ballot .on which the Democratic 
Party is,called the “White Su- 
premacy Party.” Judge Wallace 
at first denied any responsibility 
for the phrase, although he ad- 
mitted having run under the slo- 
gan and the symbol of a roost- 
er. 

Rep. Kenneth’ B, Keating (R- 
NY) intervened impatiently on 
the side of Rep. Celler with a 
point . blank. question to the 
youngish looking 39-year-old 
judge: “Do you approve of it?” 

Rep. Celler asked again at 


| guage. 
the Civil 


Economic Outlook 
At Forum Friday 


“How Soon? — How Deep? — 

How Long?” will be the theme 
“ of the Review of the: Week at 
Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Avenue, 
Friday evening, January 24 at 
8:15.p.m.. Meyer Weise, teacher 

of political economy, will ana- 
lyze the economic situation and 
the governmental_and capitalist 
estimates. Admission.is $1... (Ye- 
duced rate for regular students 
in the classes). The speaker for 
January 31. is ‘Henry. Klein, 
with the topic to. be announced 
later. 


ordered. his court | 


Judge 


this point: “You ran on that kind: . 
of: a ballot?’”’ and the Judge: an-. 
swered: ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“That is tantamount to ap- 
proval, is it not?” pressed Rep. 
Celler. 

“Since _you asked me, yes,” 
ready answer; 


Mr. Ghairman.”’, 
Rep. Celler. continued the col- 
loquy: | 
“That sort of embeds more 
firmly segregation, does it not, 
rather than the _ opposite?” 
“Mr. Chairman, I do not mean 
to say anything: here that would 


indicate that segregation is not 
Wallace an-— 


firmly imbedded,”’ 
swered. “In fact, it is firmly 
imbedded and I am for it being 


firmly imbedded. I want to be 


perfectly frank with the mem- 
bers of this committee.” 


In answer to the next set of 
questions by. Rep. Celler, Wal- 
lace admitted he had said in 1956 
that he would arrest any FBI 
investigator who tried to get 
his court records. In his own 
words he said: “I would order 
the arrest of any federal agent 
who came into my court and de- 


mandedq the jury box of my | 
eounty, because he had no right | 


to do jt. and he would be im con- 
tempt. of court.” 


Opposition to U.S. 


lace. 


Wins Fight to Recover 
Data on China Farming 


William S. Hinton has finally 

won a four-year fight to get 
back 1,500 notes and documents 
on Chinese agriculture. 
In 19538, when Hinto returned 
to the U. S. after spending five 
years in China, all‘ his material 
was seized by the Treasury De- 
partment. The material was giv- 
en to the Eastland committée 
and then, after Hinton 
their return, it was slipped to 
Oliver Gasch, U. S, Attorney for 
the District of Columbia. 

When Hinton finally got to the 
Appeals .court, Gasch gave him 
back’ his papers. 


Still Time to Resists This Week 


_ MARXIST THEORY TODAY 


MONDAYS: (Jan. 27 through Feb. 24). 


6 :30—Basic Principles of Marxism—Henry Klein 

Main Epochs in U. S. History—Herbert Aptheker 
8:30—The Philosophy of History—Herbert Aptheker 

The New World of oven) tamanetdiihide E. DuBois, James 


Allen,' others. 


TUESDAYS (Jan. 28 “on Feb. 25) 
-:6:30—Struggle for Negro Freedom—Herbert Aptheker 
- §-30-—-New Problems. in Marxism—Herbert Aptheker 

WEDNESDAYS (Jan. 29 through Feb. 26) 
6:30—Economics of Capitalism—Myer Weise. 
8: 30—Boom and Bust in U. S.—Myer Weise 


THURSDAYS (Jan. 30 through Feb. 27) 
- 6:30—Dialectical Materialism—Harry K. Wells 


8:30—Paylov and Freud—Harry K. Wells 
FRIDAYS (Eyery week: Admission $1.) 
8:-30—Review of ‘the Week—Harold Collins and others 


SATURDAYS (Jan. 31 through March 1) 


i eo. M.—New World A-Comin’—Harold Collins 
(Class for — 


SUNDAYS (Every week: Admission : 


$1.) 


8:15—Sunday -Evening Forums—Guest Speakers 
(Ch. H. Collins) 


All classes meet for six sessions in Adelphi Hall; 


full registration $5; 


teenage class, $3 


For all inquiries about classes, address Herbert Aptheker, 


ADELPHI HALL 
74 Fifth Ave. 


ne a 
women singing. the nationa] an- 


legal pro- 


cesses is old stuff to Judge Wal- ¢rnors 


sued for 
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Attack City Schools’ 
‘Budget_of Surrender’ 


The New York City Board of 


” Edueation’s tentative budget re- 


quest for 1958-59 is a “budget 
of surrender,” it is declared by 
the Teachers Union, in a state- 
ment: signed by’ Abraham [Leder- 
man, the finion’s president, and 
Rose Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative. ears 

This budget, they said; ‘wii? 
guarantee continued overcrowd- 
ing, retardation, short supply 
of textbook and other materials 
and seething discontent: in the 
teaching: staff unless the deleted 
sums for salary increases and 
improved conditions are: restored 


before the ) budget on Jan. 30.” 


Venezuela. 


(Continued from. Page 1) 


groups organized demonstra- 
tions; One of the most dramatic 
took place near the headquar- 
ters of the secret police where 


them demanded the release of 
political prisoners. They were 
attacked .by police with un- 
sheathed machetes and tear gas. 


A half dozen  manifestos 
Signed by prominent citizens be- 
gan circulating. One’ bore the 
names of 350 writers, artists, 
‘scientists, educators, physicians, 
etc. Another. .was signed by 88 
prominent Venezuelans, -includ- 
ing 11 former cabinet mem- 
bers, three former state gov- 
and :two ex-mayors of 
Caracas. 

These activities culminated in 
the general strike, organized by 
the Patriotic Junta. This is. an 
underground setup which is said 
to represent Venezuela’s three 
largest parties: Accion Democra- 
tica (Democratic Action) Union 
Republicana Democratic (Repub- 
lican Democratic Union), and 
the Catholic COPEI. 


Only the last is nominally le- 
gal. However, -its leader. Dr. 
Rafael Caldera, who was re- 


. leased Christmas Eve after four 
. months in jail, 


country and arrived a few days 
ago in ns a gassed as a political 
exe. ., 

Accion Tccictmtiin is the 
party that won the last demo- 
cratie election in Venezuela in 
1947. Its government was over- 
thrown. in November 1948 by a 
militarist coup masterminded ‘vy 
the U.S. military attache, Col. 
Edward F. ‘Adams. , 

Union Republicana Democra- 
tica, a legal party in 1952, won 
the Presidential election that 
year, only to have it stolen Ly 
Dictator Perez Jimenez. 

. 

PRESS REPORTS “give no 
clear indication of the role be- 
ing played by the working class 
of Venezuela and gay nothing 
about the _ illegal Communist 
Party. However, the general 
strike involved working-class ac- 
tion of a high order. over the 
opposition of the leadership of 
the only legal trade unions, 
which are really government- 
controlled company unions. 

As for the Communist Party, 
it has over the years estab- 
lished friendly relations with 
important sections and leaders 
of the three other parties. 
Though small, 
discipline and militancy have 
made -it an effective force. It 
can be taken for granted that 
the Communists are in the thick 
of the struggle. ,And they are 


inspired by the knowledge that 


victory will free, among others, 
the hervic oil workers’ leader, 


Jesus Faria, who is general sec- 


retary of the Communist Party. 

Venezuela, like Cuba, is prov- 
ing that neither terror nor dol- 
lar “prosperity” nor Washing- 
ton intervention can_ prevent 
even a small nation from 
ing up and breaking: the chains 
that bind it. 


- SOW 


had to flee his” 


‘Ings 


its organization, - 


Yis- — 
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Justice Dep t Takes 
Revenge on Lawyers. 


Wide was the net of McCar- 
thyism, and many an American 
is. stull theqehing about. in its 

toils, 

_ Two such are R. Lawrence Sie- 
fel, 47, and=Miss. Hannah Sha- 
piro, 33, both lawyers who shar- 
ed: offices at.730 Fifth Avenue. 
Both were convicted Jan. 18 in 
New York. Federal Court of per- 
jury and, obstruction of justice 
as an aftermath of. the famous 
ease of Harvey Matusow, gov- 
ernment witness in many. trials 
who later recanted: most of his 
testimony. 

Hard facts that pans at 
the Siegel-Shapiro trial were 
that Siegel was visited by Matu- 
in 1954 when the latter 
‘was. seeking to sell a series of 
articles to The Nation, liberal 
New York weekly. Siegel, who 
was then general counsel to The 
Nation, saw Matusow a number 
of* times between April and Nov- 
ember, 1954. Miss Shapiro was 
present at some of these meet- 
ings." 

Early in 1955, Matusow, in a 
sensatignal recantation, \admit- 
ted he had lied in-a number of 
trials. His affidavit caused Fed- 
eral Judge Edward J. Dimock 
to hold a hearing in Federal 
Court here and order the re- 
trial of two imprisoned Smith 
Act victims, George B. Charney 
and Alexander 
against whom Matusow had tes- 


tified falsely in 1952. 


Shaken to its roots by this 
revelation of its noisome stool- 
pigeon’ system, the Department 
of Justice struck back savage- 
ly. A grand jury investigation of 
Matusow’s recantation was be- 
gun and dozens of witnesses were 
called, including Albert Kahn 
and gus Cameron, publishers 
of Matusow’s book, “False Wit- 
ness.” 

Among the witnesses netted 
were Siegel and Miss Shapiro. 
Both testified before the grand 
jury as to their dealings with 
Matusow, and both were indici~ 
ed July 18, 1955; accused of de- 
stroying memorandums of. meet- 
between Matusow and 
‘themselves and of _ testifying 
falsely that fabricated data they 


produced before the grand jury 


were authentic. 

Siegel, who took the stand at 
his trial, said that he had sim- 
ply sought to protect the iden- 
tity ‘of certain clients. Gloria 
Swanson, the film actress, was 
one of those clients. “She testi- 
fied briefly at the trial, swearing 
that Siegel had once brought 
Matusow along in keeping a 
business. appointment. | 

Apparently it was Siegel’s gal- 
lantry in seeking to keep Miss 


UAW 


(Continued from Page 2) 


plementary Unemployment Ben- 
efits to approximately 80 per- 
cent of take-home and to a maxi- 
mum of 52 weeks; an increase 
in. the pensions from $2.50 a 


v*month per year of service to 


$2.75; elimination of wage in- 
equities, one of the most talked 
of demands in the convention's 
corridors because of the wide 
differential between rates for 
skilled in the auto and job shops; 
severance pay and moving ex- 
penses in case of jobb runaway; 
and other improvements. 
Resolutions from lod¢als to the 
special convention stress-.the ap- 
plication of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices clause in the 
eontract and more vigorous ac- 


tion” to meet the intense speed- 


uu. 

Hanging like qa shadow over 
the convention is the serious un- 
employment in the industry, now 
placed at some 300,000, and ir- 
regular work for Tiiany others. 


Trachtenberg, » 


Swanson’s name out of the: pies 
ture that involved him. 

The end result, however; of 
the Justice Department’s savage 
witchhunt is that two reputable 
lawyers are now facing heavy 
sentences —.35 years and $23,- 
000 fines for Siegel; 25 years 
and $19,000 fines for Miss: Sha- 
piro.. | 

Judge John F. X. McGohey 
has. set Feb. 3 for sentencing, _ 
Meanwhile, the two convicted 
lawyers. are out on $1,000: bai} 
each, Motions for new trial wilj 
probably. be offered shortly. - 

And Matusow, who told the 
truth for once; was indicted. and 
convicted after his recantatiom 
He is now serving a five-year 


. term on a perjury charge — 
which never would 


have beer 
brbought if he had not confessed 
to being a false witness against 
Communists and other progres+ 
sives for the Justice Departe 
ment. 
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MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS | 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y, 


= Tel. JErome 7-6042 
TULARE OO 


PHAM EEE REE EE UR 
SUNDAY EVENING 

be ~==FORUMS 

“Sunday, Jan. 26, 8:15 P.M. 


“An América We Need to Know” 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
@ People In Our Jails 
@ New York -Isn’t All 


Sunday, Feb. 2, 8:15 P.M. 
“Limited Nuclear Warfare — 


Path to Peace or Destruction?” 
Harold Collins | 


@ The Rockefeller Sheiut 
@ The Kissinger Idea , 


Ca Hall, 74 5th Ave, 
Admission: $1 
(reduced for regular students) 
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For More Militancy and exe 
pansion of Worker circulae 
tion in 1958 —to advance. 
the struggle for peaceful co 


existence, economic security . 
-and democracy. 


MINNESOTA, NORTH & 


“SOUTH DAKOTA 


READERS ct Se 
MENON TT 


Se eee 


In —- 
“aie Sims 


a devoted fighter in 


the cause of peace 
and progress 


Greelings 
on -‘the 34th Anniversary - 
_Of our. paper, 
THE WORKER 
Martin Mitchell 


American Premiere 
Realistic! Blazing 
Atkino’s Magicolor 


FLAMES ON 


THE -VOLGA 


plus 
Cannes’ First Prize Winner 


MAGDANA’S DONKEY 
Surprise Hit from Georgia 
CAMEO THEATRE 
8th Ave. at 44th St. 


Open Noon JU 6-8534 {| - 


“participated 


“became a stormy scene with 
threats to resign flung reckless- 
] loud. 


4 
* 


Was until a few 


munism. 


Jury 


table, 


bait 
loud as any suckling dove,” to 
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SAN FRANCISCO — Hawaii 
and Seattle last week-were the 


‘gixth and seventh of the Smith 


(Thought Control) Act cases to 
go down the drain of history. 
Acquittals of seven persons in 
Hawaii and four in Seattle were 
ordered Monday by’ the U.S. 


Court of Appeals in the Ninth 


Circuit. 


The sabiherentiol court freed 


the defendants on the basis of 
the.U.S. Supreme Court decision 
of June 17, 1957. The high court 
at) that time freed five Califor- 
nia Communists and ordered re- 
trials for nine others. Subse- 
quently, the government dropped 
the cases against the nine. 

Since June 17 the courts have 
freed — or the government has 
dropped indictmentS against — 
proups of defendants in Pitts- 
burgh, Connecticut, Boston and 
Puerto Rico. ‘The court: of Ap- 
peals in the Third Circuit or- 
dered acquittals for four Phila- 
delphia defendants and re-trials 
for five others, 


| IN MONDAY’S OPINION, 


--parole procedures. 


Free 1 1 More Smith Act Victims 


Judge Frederick G. Hanley of 
this circuit and Judge William 
H. Hastie of the Third Circuit 
sat ..inms: on. the -.¢ges. - wie 
Judge Chambers. They coneur- 
red in theopinion freeing the 
eleven defendants but termed the 
“shambles” remark “unneces- 
sary to the decision.” 

Hawaiian defendants | 
were Jack Hall, 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion, independent; Charles K. Fu- 
jimovto; Mrs. Eileen Fujimoto; 
Koji Ariyoshi; editor of the 
weekly Honolulu Record; Dwight 
J: Freeman; Jack B. Kimoto, and 
John E. Reinecke. . 


Seattle defendants freed were 
‘Henry Huff, Paul Bowen, John 


20-Month Irony 


SEATTLE — Barbara. Hartle, 
who was convicted in the Smith 
Act case here and then turned 
government stoolpigeon, was the 
only defendant to serve time un- 
der the conviction. 

Sentenced along with four 
others to five-year terms,. Miss. 
Hartle refused -to appeal the 
sentence. She went to*jail, ask- 
ed for parole and received it on 
Feb. 1, 1956, after serving 20 
months, the minimal , one-third | 
of her sentence required under 
/ nf 

‘During and after. hef sentence 
she was busily engaged in testi- 
fying in various proceedings 
against Communists and other 
progressives. 

—_ | | northwest editor of vhe 
which. -was. unanimous, Judge Francisco. Peoples World. 
Richard M.. Chambers declared (Smith Act cases still in re- 
that the Supreme Court had lett view are those in Michigan, St. 


the Smith Act, insofar as fur- | 
ther prosecutions were concern- Louis, Philadelphia, Denver, Ohio 
and New York.) 


freed 


ed, “a virtual shambles.” 


Johnny, | HardlyKnewYe 


ELIZ. ABETH pl is FLYNN 


Last Saturday night a group 
of about 20 workers and their 
Wives gathered to welcome me 
in a home in Eastern Pa. They 
included two one-time: section or- 
ganizers of the Communist Par- 
ty, two unemployed anthracite 
coal miners turned steel work- 
ers, severa}, non-Party sympa- 
thizers—a mixed group. They 
gathered late and decided to 
listen to John Gates before the 
formal . -meeting. At 10. o’clock 
they turned on the TV to be 


greeted by the strident announce- 


ment of Mike Wallace that tonight 
we would listen to a man who 
days ago the 
of the Daily Worker but 
now renounced Com- 


Editor 
who -has 


When the commercial > ended 
we saw a rather scured looking 
somber little man, .who_ shifted 
nervously in his chair, wetting 
his lips, waiting anxiously for 
the questions to begin. If we 
did not know that he was there 
voluntarily, in fact had eagerly 
sought the opportunity, one 
would have thought him an un- 
willing witness before a Grand 
or the scene of a rehearsal 
an execution. Any resem- 
to’ the John (Gates we 


for. 


blance 


_ knew ony or over the years, ° 


was gp rely coincidental: Lately 
in our meetings he pounded the 
denounced and attacked 
his long- time co-workers and 
behaved in an aggressive man- 
mer. Every meeting in which. he 
for. many. months 


around. But now with 
Mike Wallace. to 
“roared him as 


vulgar 
him, he 


and 


quote Shakespeare. 

“| hale 

HERE WAS. a= stranger, 
drained of personality, incapa- 
ble of fight-back, befuddled of 
conviction, lacking’ in  eourage, 


“allowing himself to be made a 


punching bag. Wallace did prac- 
tically all the talking, 
ing Gates, putting words into 
his mouth, throwing him an 
occasional question, demanding 
a “Yes” or “No” answer. His 
tone was’ contemptuous, 


for 27 years?” 
ring theme, 
tude of “Come 
all you know.” 


Gates to the wall 


across — tell 
He 


until Gates 


attacked the Soviet Union and 
American 
due 


the 
is \dead, 


Hungary, said. 
Communist. Party 


aa 


Party 


. fore the 


lectur- 


Wallace 


his 
words insulting. A _ self-respect- 
ing man would have walked out. 

“Were you a traitor or a fool 
was his recur- 
in a cop-like atti- 


pressed 


Miss Flynn Speaks 
At Sunday Forum 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a vet- 
eran Communist Party leader, 
who was released from jail last 
year at the completion of her 
Smith Ac& sentence, will be&he 
guest speaker at the Sunday 
Evening Forum at Adelphi Hall, 
74 Fifth Avenue, on Sunday, 
January 26, 


“subservience” to “aaa 
himself to be a 


to its 
and declared 
Socialist. 
Wallace still ended on a note 
of dissatisfaction, that Gates 
-must do more to convince anti- 
Communists that he is sincere. 
He :sneered at his claim to be 
a “democratic Socialist” and 
said there are plenty like Nor- 


man Thomas already filling that Admission to each forum is $1. 


of the Cicil 


Hawali director 


H. Dase¢hbach and Terry Pettus, | 
San | 


Patterson, Civil Rights Fighter, 
Named ‘Worker’ General Manager 


against the Negro people and 
asking the UN to invoke the- 
Universal Declaration of Hu- 
uan Rights. — 

He led the fight. for the Six 
Negro victims of” the. frameup 
known as the Trenton Six case, 
and conducteg many other strug- 
gles, including the fight against 
the Smith Act frameups and 
against McCarthyism. 

Patterson, in a statement to 


William L. Patterson, former- 
ly national executive secretary 
Rights Congress, 
has been appointed’ general 
manager of The Worker. 

Patterson has long been a 
leader in the fight for Negro 
rights and for civil rignts in 
general. He atwvained national 
prominence in the struggle to 
save . the “Scottsboro boys,” 


which began in 1 1937, and 


would not be part-of the paper’s 
business~staff but) would have 
“a voice in determining the pa- 
per’s editoria] content. “ 

“T have,” he added, “become 
the Worker’s general manager, 
following an. illustrious line of 
men whose names are perhaps 
unknown to you but whose 
splendid efforts lifted the cir- 
culation of the little paper’ above 
the 100,000 mark. At. present 
we do not number 10,000 sub- 
scribers. 

“This is a desperate situation. 
Some of you will find one an- 
swer for it. Some have another. 
Behind both stalks the menacing 
form of American reaction seek- 
ing to stop the forward ‘march 
of. fhose who love liberty and 
justiéé, even .if our~country is 

carried beyond the brink of war. 

“No social force in all the 
United States has a_ greater 
awareness of the value of- this 
litule press to the struggle for 


PATTERSON 


became national executive secre- 
tary of the International Labor 
Defense, the organization that 
rallied hundreds of thousands in 
that campaign. 

In 1950 he appeared before the 
UN in Paris to present the peti- 
tion protesting against the poli- 
cy of the American government 


—— 


country. ; 
“The Worker must not fail. 
It must not suspend publication. 


role; Unless Gates is ready to 
go all the way his. usefulness 
to the ruling class is nil. was 
the clear inference of Wallace. 


WHEN GATES tried -to tell 
of the: good things he had done 
as a Communist—organizing the 
unemployed, fighting: in Spain 
and in World War II against 
fascism, Wallace eurtly cut him 
off by saying, “Other people did 
those things too. and they wern- 
n’t Communists,” . which left 
Gates floundering. 

The attempt to! keep, a. foot 
in each camp will not succeed. 
Gates has burned his bridges, 
he has reached the point of no 
return, he must travel further 
on his new road: This is the 
demand of his new allies. This 
is his dilemma. 

By his own 


From Phila. - 


PHILADELPHIA—“A Negro 
Congressman from Philadelphia 
this :yeari” is demanded from 
the city committees of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican - parties 
in an open, letter from the Dis- 
trict ‘Committea*of the Commu- 
nist* Party of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The letter follows: 

“The time has come to 
a Negro: to. Congress from our 
State of Pennsylvania! 

‘‘A vacancy now exists in the 
Ath Céngressional District. 
issue’ cannot be dodged or post- 
poned ‘any longer. 

“The Democratic and Repub- 
lican. parties have during: the 
/20-odd years, conceded to the 
demands of the people in the 

- election of a number of- Negroes 
to the State Legislature, City 
Council, offices of Judges -and 
Magistrates, and a few oap- 
pointed positions. 


avowal he is no 
longer a + Communist., His: com- 
ments on -the 1957. convention 
and resolution now have no va- 
lidity to any sincere Communist; 
especially when be decries the 
as “dead — like a mum- 
my.” His present allies are not 
interested in our welfare. They 
want to destroy us and rejoice 
if our problems multiply. 


Once he no longer believed in. 
the Party and its principles,. it 
was immoral to continue as ed- 


itor of this paper and a member 


of the Party’s policy ‘Waking senatorial districts and in at 
leading committees. It could not least one Congressional district 


have happened overnight. 1 open constitute the -majori- 


ink was dry on his 
resignation and as it was just 
being delivered to our national 
office, he was in a press con- 
ference, announcing the Wallace 
show and a series of articles in 
the N.Y. Post. He must there- 
fore have made al] these ar- 
rangements prier to his resig- 
nation, It is well-known = that 
plans his’ interviews 
considerably in advance, 

Gates’ unseemly haste to dis- 
-avow his former views and or- 
ganization will not sit well with 
a large number of Americans. 
The reaction of the people in - 
the living room, where I -heard 
the program, was a.sample. Our 
host, a quiet young man, turned. 
off\the TV and said: “Let’s 
go on with our meeting,” which | 
we \did. We spoke of the re- 
cent \victories in the Smith and 

V1 3 
\W 


“Pennsylvania hes 50 State 
Senatorial districts and 30 Con- 
rressional districts. In some 


McCarran Acts cases, 
problems of workers in that Jo- 
cality. and of building and 
strengthening The Worker. A\l- 
though many were not employed 
they raised over $30 for the 
paper. They askéd me many 
questions, until 1 A.M., but 
hardly any about Gates. It was 
as if we had watched something 
painful and indecent and _= the 
less said the better. But, as I 
spoke there to our friends, the 
words of an old Irish ballad 
kept running through my mind: 


“You haven’t an arm and you 
haven’t a leg, 
You’re an eyeless, 
chickenless. egg, 
You'll have’ to be put ‘in a 

bowl to beg, 
Och, -Johnny, I hardly 
ye.” 


noseless, 


knew 


Negro Congress 


‘political 


send 


The © 


of the 


tion. 


for high elective posts such as 


‘perior and Supreme Courts, 


“In the cause of peace, of 
freedom. and equality of rights 
and opportunities, let. us. build 
and grow. Our responsibility is, 
to our country and, all progres- 
sive mankind. 


“We need tens of thousands - 
rge of dollars.”’ | 


‘-. Yet neither the Democratic 
nor Republican organizations 
have heeded the call of Negro 
and civic Jeaders to 
nominate and- elect a Negro 
State Senator and a Congress- 
man.\The Republican party has 
nominated Negroes in the 4th 
Congressiona] district. However, 
the results indicate that the 
election of a Negro Congress- 
man from this Negro majority 
district. was not the party’s. main 
consideration. 

“In the last three Congres- 
sional races, the Negro Repub- 
jiecan candidates for Congress in 
the 4th C.D. were defeated. This 
district is a Democratic strong- 
hold, and racial prejudices dis- 
played by a large number of 
white voters were factors com- 
pletely ignored by the G.O.P. 
leaders. As a result, where the 
candidates received stronger sup- 
port from Negro voters, it was 
easily overcome by a low vote 
in predominately white divisions 
and the above candidates ran 
far behind the head of their 
ticket in the district. 
-“Pennsylvania’s ~° Democratic 
party, while enjoying troader 
Negro support,. especially in 
Philadelphia, has never nomi- 
nated a Negro for Congress! 

“The. recent announcement by 
Gov. Leader that attorney Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander’s candida- 
cy would have his blessing, 
made in New York at a Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Discrim- 
ination in Employment, -does 
not yet amount to a nomina- 
The Democratic party is 
challenged to make it.a reality 
by nominating a Negro candi- 
date for Congress in the 4th 
C.D. and’ supporting Negroes 


4th C.D. would signalize a basic 
democratic advance in the best 
interests of .every racé@,. creed 
and national group. 


“The nomination and support 
of a Negro candidate by the 
Democratic Party and likewise 
by the Republican Party would 
guarantee Pennsylvania’s first 
Negro. Congressman in 1958. 
The political leadership of the 
two major parties on~-this is- 
Sue would make a decisive ad- 
vance against discrimination be- 
cause of race..A precedent would: 
be established for over 90-per- 
cent. of Pennsylvania employ- 
ers who practice some form of 
racial discrimination. in. their 
hiring policy. Trade union lead- 
ers would be encouraged to more 
vigorously tackle the problems 
of upgrading Negro workers on © 
jots and promote them more 
energétically into vnion leader- 
ship. 

“We purposely relate  polit- 
ical to economic racial discrim- 
ination because both prevail in‘ 
our State, and bothe the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders 
are guilty of practicing ommis- 
sion and gradualism in. accords 
ing Negroes their full citizen- 
ship rights. | 

“We do not minimize the re- 
cent achievements of Pennsyl- 
vania . Negrdes in politics and 
increased representation in re- 
cent years. However, we _ hold 
that it is altogether inadequate 
in view of the growth of the 
Negro population in size and po- 
litical importance. 

“We pledge to devote our en- 
ergy and organizational effort 
to help banish second-class citi- 
zenship from our State. 

_.“A Negro Congressman from 
Philladelphia this year!’ 


AE eT eae LRP PELE 
Does Your Shopmate 
Subscribe to Worker? 


MUU LULL eA A 


Common Pleas Court, State Su- 
and 


the State Senate. 
°° 


THE ELECTION of a Negro 
to Congress in 1958 from the 


the readers, pointed out that» he” ee. 


peace and equal. opportunity for. == 
ali men than the rulers of this” 


